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Hail to posterity ! 

Hail, future men of Germanopolis! 
Let the young generations yet to be 
Look kindly upon this. 
Think how your fathers left their native land, 
Dear German land, O! sacred hearths and homes! 
And where the wild beast roams 
In patience planned 
New forest homes beyond the mighty sea, 
There undisturbed and free 
To live as brothers of one family. 

What pains and cares befell, 

What trials and what fears, 
Remember, and wherein we have done well 
Follow our footsteps, men of coming years; 

Where we have failed to do 

Aright, or wisely live, 

Be warned by us, the better way pursue. 
And knowing we were human, even as you, 

Pity us and forgive. 

Farewell, Posterity ; 

Farewell, dear Germany ; 

Forever more farewell !—WHITTIER.! 


When the history of Pennsylvania comes to be thoroughly 
understood, it will be found that the Dutchman, as he is 


1 From the Latin of Francis Daniel Pastorius in the Germantown Re- 
cords, 1688, first published by Prof. Oswald Seidensticker. 
Vou. 1v.—1 (1) 
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generally called, occupies a position by no means so incon- 
spicuous as that which the most of us are apt to assign to 
him. Every one is willing to admit that to him is due much 
of the material prosperity for which this State is so noted, 
that his hogs are fat, his butter is sweet, his lands are well 
tilled, and his barns are capacious; but the claim that there 
is anything distinguished in his origin, or brilliant in his 
career, is seldom made, and that he has approached his Eng- 
lish associates in knowledge of politics, literature, or science 
those of us who get our Saxon blood by way of the Mersey 
and the Thames would quickly deny. The facts which tell 
in his favor, however, are many and striking. Pastorius 
possessed probably more literary attainments, and produced 
more literary work than any other of the early emigrants to 
this province, and he alone, of them all, through the appre- 
ciative delineation of a New England poet, has a permanent 
place in the literature of our own time. Willem Ritting- 
huysen, in 1690, built on a branch of the Wissahickon Creek 
the first paper-mill in the Colonies.'. The Bible was printed 
in German in America thirty-nine years before it appeared 
in English, and in the preface to his third edition in 1776, 
Saur was still able to say, “to the honor of the German 
people—for no other nation can assert that it has ever been 
printed in their language in this part of the world.”*? No 
other known literary work undertaken in the Colonies equals 
in magnitude the Mennonite Martyrs’ Mirror of Van Braght, 
printed at Ephrata in 1748, whose publication required the 
labors of fifteen men for three years. The Speaker of the first 


! Jones’s notes to Thomas’s History of Printing, vol. i. p. 21. 

2 The lack of knowledge concerning the Germans amounts at times 
almost to obtuseness. Dr. William Smith wrote in 1753 a letter, recently 
printed, in which he said they were in danger “of sinking into barbarian 
ignorance,” while in another sentence he complained with the utmost naiveté 
that “they import many foreign books, and in Penna. have their printing 
houses and their newspapers.” The editor of the Magazine of American 
History lately gave space to a controversy as to whether Collin’s Bible or 
Thomas’s Bible, both printed in 1791, was the “ First great Quarto Bible 
in America,” apparently unaware that Saur was a half century earlier. 
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House of Representatives under the Federal Constitution and 
seven of the Governors of Pennsylvania were men of German 
descent. The statue selected to represent in the capitol at 
Washington the military reputation of Pennsylvania is that 
of aGerman. Said Thomas Jefferson of David Rittenhouse: 
“Tie has not indeed made a world, but he has by imitation 
approached nearer its maker than any man who has lived 
from the creation to this day.”! There are no Pennsylvania 
names more cherished at home, and more deservedly known 
abroad, than those of Wister, Shoemaker, Muhlenberg, Wei- 
ser, Hiester, Keppele, and Keim, and there are few Pennsy]- 
vanians, not comparatively recent arrivals, who cannot be 
carried back along some of their ancestral lines to the country 
of the Rhine. An examination of the earliest settlement of 
the Germans in Pennsylvania, and a study of the causes 
which produced it may, therefore, well be of interest to all 
who appreciate the value of our State history. The first 
impulse followed by the first wave of emigration came from 
Crefeld, a city of the lower Rhine, within a few miles of 
the borders of Holland. On the 10th of March, 1682, Wil- 
liam Penn conveyed to Jacob Telner, of Crefeld, doing busi- 
ness as a merchant in Amsterdam, Jan Streypers,a merchant 
of Kaldkirchen, a village in the vicinity, still nearer to 
Holland, and Dirck Sipman, of Crefeld, each five thousand 
acres of land to be laid out in Pennsylvania. As the deeds 
were executed upon that day,? the design must have been in 


! Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 

2 Mr. Lawrence Lewis has suggested that under the system of double 
dating between Jan. 1 and March 25, which then prevailed, it is probable 
that the date was March 10, 1682-3. The evidence pro and con is strong 
and conflicting. The facts in favor of 1682-3 are mainly— 

1. It is manifest from an examination of the patents that the custom was, 
whenever a single date, as 1682, was mentioned within those limits, the latter 
date, 1682-3, was meant. 

2. A deed to Telner, dated June 2, 1683 (Ex. Rec. 8, p. 655), recites as 
follows: “ Whereas the said William Penn by indentures of lease and re- 
lease, bearing date the ninth and tenth days of the month called March for 
the consideration therein mentioned, etc.” The presumption is that the 
March referred to is the one immediately preceding. 
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contemplation and the arrangements made some time before. 
Telner had been in America between the years 1678 and 
1681, and we may safely infer that his acquaintance with the 
country had much influence in bringing about the purchase.! 

In November, 1682, we find the earliest reference to the 
enterprise which subsequently resulted in the formation of 
the Frankfort Company. At that date Pastorius heard of it 


3. The lease and release to Telner March 9 and 10, 1682, and several 
deeds of June, 1683, are all recited to have been in the 35th year of the 
reign of Charles II. It is evident that March 10, 1681-2, and June, 1683, 
could not both have been within the same year. 

This would be enough to decide the matter if the facts in favor of 1681-2 
were not equally conclusive. They are— 

1. It is probable, a przorz, and from the German names of the witnesses 
that the deeds to the Crefelders, except that to Telner, were dated and de- 
livered by Benj. Furly, Penn’s agent at Rotterdam for the sale of lands. 
In both Holland and Germany the present system of dating had been in use 
for over a century. 

2. A patent (Ex. Rec. vol. i. p. 462) recites as follows: “‘ Whereas by my 
indentures of lease and release dated the 9 and 10 days of March Anno 
1682 . . . . nd whereas by my indentures dated the first day of 
April, and year aforesaid, I remised and released to the same Dirck Sipman 
the yearly rent. . .” The year aforesaid was 1682, and if the quit rent 
was released April 1, 1682, the conveyance to Sipman must have been 
earlier. If on the 25th of March another year, 1683, had intervened, the 
word aforesazd could not have been correctly used. This construction is 
strengthened by the fact that the release of quit rent to Streypers, which 
took place April 1, 1683, is recited in another patent (Ex. Rec. 1, p. 686) as 
follows: ‘“‘Of which said sum or yearly rent by an indenture bearing date 
the first day of April for the consideration therein mentioned in the year 
1683 I remised and released.” 

3. The lease and release to Telner on March 9 and 10, 1682, are signed 
by William Penn, witnessed by Herbert Springett, Thomas Coxe, and Seth 
Craske, and purport to have been executed in England. An Op den Graeff 
deed in the Germantown book recites that they were executed at London. 
Now in March, 1681-2, Penn was in England, but in March, 1682-3, he was 
in Philadelphia. 

4. Pastorius says that Penn at first declined to give the Frankfort Co. 
city lots, because they had made their purchase after he (Penn) had left 
England and the books had been closed, and thata special arrangement was 
made to satisfy them. Penn left England Sept. 1, 1682. The deeds show 
that the Crefelders received their city lots. 

' Hazard’s Register, vol. vi. p. 183. 
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for the first time, and he, as agent, bought the lands when 
in London between the 8th of May and 6th of June, 1683. 
The eight original purchasers were Jacob Van de Walle, Dr. 
Johann Jacob Schutz, Johann Wilhelm Ueberfeldt, Daniel 
Behagel, Caspar Merian, George Strauss, Abraham Hasevoet, 
and Jan Laurens, an intimate friend of Telner, apparently 
living at Rotterdam. Before Nov. 12, 1686, on which day, 
in the language of the Manatawny patent, they “ formed 
themselves into a company,” the last named four had with- 
drawn, and their interests had been taken by Francis Daniel 
Pastorius, the celebrated Johanna Eleanora Von Merlau, wife 
of Dr. Johann Wilhelm Peterson, Dr. Gerhard Von Mastricht, 
Dr. Thomas Von Wylich, Johannes Lebrun, Balthasar Jawert, 
and Dr. Johannes Kemler. That this was the date of the 
organization of the Company is also recited in the power of 
attorney which they executed in 1700.2 Up to the 8th of 
June, 1683, they seem to have bought 15,000 acres of land, 
which were afterwards increased to 25,000 acres. Of the 
eleven members nearly all were followers of the pietist 
Spener, and five of them lived at Frankfort, two in Wesel, 
two in Lubeck, and one in Duisberg. Though to this com- 
pany has generally been ascribed the settlement of German- 
town, and with it the credit of being the originators of 
German emigration, no one of its members except Pastorius 
ever came to Pennsylvania, and of still more significance is 
the fact that, so far as known, no one of the early emigrants 
to Pennsylvania came from Frankfort. 

On the 11th of June, 1683, Penn conveyed to Govert 
Remke, Lenart Arets, and Jacob Isaacs Van Bebber, a baker, 
all of Crefeld, one thousand acres of land each, and they, to- 
gether with Telner, Streypers, and Sipman, constituted the 
original Crefeld purchasers. It is evident that their purpose 
was colonization, and not speculation. The arrangement be- 


' Pastorius MS. in the Historical Society of Pa. 

* The power of attorney says, “und desswegen in Kraffts dess den 12 
Novembris, 1686, beliebten brieffes eine Societat geschlossen.” Both the 
original agreement and the letter of attorney, with their autographs and 
seals, are in my possession. 
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tween Penn and Sipman provided that a certain number of 
families should go to Pennsylvania within a specified time, 
and probably the other purchasers entered into similar stipu- 
lations.!. However that may be, ere long thirteen men with 
their families, comprising thirty-three persons, nearly all of 
whom were relatives, were ready to embark to seek new 
homes across the ocean. They were Lenart Arets, Abraham 
Op den Graeff, Dirck Op den Graeff, Hermann Op den Graeff, 
Willem Streypers, Thones Kunders, Reynier Tyson, Jan 
Seimens, Jan Lensen, Peter Keurlis, Johannes Bleikers, Jan 
Lucken, and Abraham Tunes. The three Op den Graeffs 
were brothers, Hermann was a son-in-law of Van Bebber, 
they were accompanied by their sister Margaretha, and they 
were cousins of Jan and Willem Streypers, who were also 
brothers. The wives of Thones Kunders and Lenart Arets 
were sisters of the Streypers, and the wife of Jan was the 
sister of Reynier Tyson. Peter Keurlis was also a near rela- 
tive, and the location of the signatures of Jan Lucken and 
Abraham Tunes on the certificate of the marriage of a son 
of Thones Kunders with a daughter of Willem Streypers in 
1710 indicates that they too were connected with the group 
by family ties? On the 7th of June, 1683, Jan Streypers 
and Jan Lensen entered into an agreement at Crefeld by the 
terms of which Streypers was to let Lensen have fifty acres 
of land at a rent of a rix dollar and half a stuyver, and to 
lend him fifty rix dollars for eight years at the interest of 
six rix dollars annually. Lensen was to transport himself 
and wife to Pennsylvania, to clear eight acres of Streyper’s 
land, and to work for him twelve days in each year for eight 
years. The agreement proceeds, “I further promise to lend 
him a Linnen-weaving stool with 3 combs, and he shall have 
said weaving stool for two years . . and for this Jan 
Lensen shall teach my son Leonard in one year the art of 
weaving, and Leonard shall be bound to weave faithfully 


' Dutch deed from Sipman to Peter Schumather in the Germantown 
Book in the Recorder’s office. 

2 Streper MSS. in the Historical Society. The marriage certificate 
belongs to Dr. J. H. Conrad. 
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during said year.” On the 18th of June the little colony 
were in Rotterdam, whither they were accompanied by 
Jacob Telner, Dirck Sipman, and Jan Streypers, and there 
many of their business arrangements were completed. Tel- 
ner conveyed 2000 acres of land to the brothers Op den Graett, 
and Sipman made Herman Op den Graeff his attorney. Jan 
Streypers conveyed 100 acres to his brother Willem, and to 
Seimens and Keurlis each 200 acres. Bleikers and Lucken 
each bought 200 acres from Benjamin Furly, agent for the 
purchasers at Frankfort. At this time James Claypoole, a 
Quaker merchant in London, who had previously had busi- 
ness relations of some kind with Telner, was about to remove 
with his family to Pennsylvania, intending to sail in the 
Concord, Wm. Jeffries, master, a vessel of 500 tons burthen. 
Through him a passage from London was engaged for them 
in the same vessel, which expected to leave Gravesend on 
the 6th of July, and the money was paid in advance.' It is 
now ascertained definitely that eleven of these thirteen emi- 
grants were from Crefeld, and the presumption that their two 
companions, Jan Lucken and Abraham Tunes, came from the 
same city is consequently strong. This presumption is in- 
creased by the indications of relationship, and the fact that 
the wife of Jan Seimens was Mercken Williamsen Lucken. 
Fortunately, however, we are not wanting in evidence of a 
general character. Pastorius,’ after having an interview with 


' Letter-book of James Claypoole in the Historical Society. 

£ Christian Pastorius, a citizen of Warburg, was the father of Martin 
Pastorius, assessor of the court at Erfurt, who married Brigitta, daughter 
of Christian Flinsberger of Muhlhausen. Their son, Melchior Adam, was 
born at Erfurt Sept. 21, 1624, and educated at the University of Wiirtzburg. 
He studied both law and theology, and having married Magdalena, daughter 
of Stephen Dietz and of Margaretha Fischer, and having been converted 
to the protestant faith, he settled at Windsheim, where he held several 
offices, and finally became elder burgomaster and judge. Francis Daniel 
Pastorius, the son of Melchior and Magdalena, was born at Somerhausen 
Sept. 26, 1651. When he was seven years old his father removed to Wind- 
sheim, and there he was sent to school. Later he spent two years at the 
University of Strasburg, in 1672 went to the high school at Basle, and 
afterward studied law at Jena. He was thoroughly familiar with the Greek, 
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Telner at Rotterdam a few weeks earlier, accompanied by 
four servants, who seem to have been Jacob Schumacher, 


Latin, German, French, Dutch, English, and Italian tongues, and at the age of 
twenty-two publicly disputed in different languages upon law and philosophy. 
On the 24th of April, 1679, he went to Frankfort, and there began the 
practice of law; but in June, 1680, he started with Johan Bonaventura 
Von Rodeck, “a noble young spark,” on a tour through Holland, England, 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, which occupied over two years. On his 
return to Frankfort in November, 1682, he heard from his friends the Pietists 
of the contemplated emigration to Pennsylvania, and with a sudden enthu- 
siasm he determined to join them, or in his own words, “a strong desire 
came upon me to cross the seas with them, and there, after having seen and 
experienced too much of European idleness, to lead with them a quiet and 
Christian life.” He immediately began his preparations by writing to his 
father to ask his consent and obtain some funds, and by sending his books 
to his brother. He sailed from London June 10, 1683, and arrived in Phila- 
delphia August 20th. His great learning and social position at home made 
him the most conspicuous person at Germantown. He married Nov. 26, 
1688, Ennecke Klosterman, and had two sons, John Samuel and Henry. He 
describes himself as “of a Melancholy Cholerick Complexion, and, there- 
fore (juxta Culpepper, p. 194), gentle, given to Sobriety, Solitary, Studious, 
doubtful, Shamefaced, timorous, pensive, constant and true in actions, of a 
slow wit, with obliviousness, &c., 
If any does him wrong, 
He can’t remember’t long.” 


From his father and other relations he received altogether 1263 Reichs- 
thaler, of which he says, “Tot pereunt cum tempore Nummi.” He wrote 
punning poems in various languages, and a host of books, of which a few 
were printed, and many have been lost. The following letter is character- 
istic :-— 

“Dear Children John Samuel and Henry Pastorius: Though you are 
(Germano sanguine nati) of high Dutch Parents, yet remember that your 
Father was Naturalized, and y* born in an English Colony, Consequently 
each of you Anglus Natus an Englishman by Birth. Therefore, it would 
be a shame for you if you should be ignorant of the English Tongue, the 
Tongue of your Countrymen; but that you may learn the better I have left 
a Book for you both, and commend the same to your reiterated perusal. If 
you should not get much of y* Latin, nevertheless Read y* the English part 
oftentimes OVER AND OVER AND OvER. And I assure you that Semper alt- 
quid herebit. For the Dripping of the house-eaves in Time maketh a hole 
in an hard stone. Non vi sed scepe cadendo, and it is very bad Cloath that 
by often dipping will take no Colour. 

Lectio lecta placet, decies repetita placebit 
Quod Natura negat vobis Industria prestet.—F. 1). P.” 
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Isaac Dilbeeck, George Wertmuller, and Koenradt Rutters, 
had gone to America representing both the purchasers at 
Frankfort and Crefeld. In his references to the places at 
which he stopped on his journey down the Rhine he nowhere 
mentions emigrants except at Crefeld, where he says: “I 
talked with Tunes Kunders and his wife, Dirck, Hermann, 
and Abraham Op den Graeff and many others, who six weeks 
later followed me.”' For some reason the emigrants were 
delayed between Rotterdam and London, and Claypoole was 
in great uneasiness for fear the vessel should be compelled to 
sail without them, and they should lose their passage money. 
He wrote several letters about them to Benjamin Furly at 
Rotterdam. June 19th he says, “Iam glad to hear the 
Crevill ffriends are coming.” July 8d he says, “ before I goe 
away wch now is like to be longer than we expected by reason 
of the Crevill friends not coming we are fain to loyter and 
keep the ship still at Blackwall upon one pretence or an- 
other ;” and July 10 he says, * It troubles me much that the 
friends from Crevillt are not yet come.”? As he had the 
names of the thirty-three persons, this contemporary evidence 
is very strong, and it would seem safe to conclude that all of 
this pioneer band, which, with Pastorius, founded German- 
town, came from Crefeld. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg says 
the first comers were platt-deutsch from the neighborhood of 
Cleves. Despite the forebodings of Claypoole the emigrants 
reached London in time for the Concord, and they set sail 
westward on the 24th of July. While they are for the first 
time experiencing the dangers and trials of a voyage across 


Israel Pemberton, a pupil fourteen years old, on whom he had used the 
rod, wrote concerning him 13th of 6th mo. 1698: “ The first time I saw him 
I told my father that I thought he would prove an angry master. He asked 
me why so; I told him I thought so by his nose, for which he called me a 
prating boy.” 

He died Sept. 27, 1719. 

! Pastorius MS. cited by Seidensticker in the Deutsche Pioneer, vol. ii. 
p. 142. 

2 Letter Book of James Claypoole. 

® Hallische Nachrickten, p. 665. 
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? Hallische Nachrichten, p. 665. 
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the ocean, doubtless sometimes looking back with regret, but 
oftener wistfully and wonderingly forward, let us return to 
inquire who these people were who were willing to abandon 
forever the old homes and old friends along the Rhine, and 
commence new lives with the wolf and the savage in the 
forests upon the shores of the Delaware. 

The origin of the sect of Mennonites is somewhat involved 
in obscurity. Their opponents, following Sleidanus and other 
writers of the 16th century, have reproached them with being 
an outgrowth of the Anabaptists of Munster. On the con- 
trary, their own historians, Mehrning, Van Braght, Schynn, 
Maatschoen, and Roosen, trace their theological and lineal 
descent from the Waldenses, some of whose communities are 
said to have existed from the earliest Christian times, and 
who were able to maintain themselves in obscure parts of 
Europe, against the power of Rome, in large numbers from 
the 12th century downward. The subject has of recent years 
received thorough and philosophical treatment at the hands 
of S. Blaupot Ten Cate, a Dutch historian.!’ The theory of 
the Waldensian origin is based mainly on a certain similarity 
in creed and church observances ; the fact that the Waldenses 
are known to have been numerous in those portions of Hol- 
land and Flanders where the Mennonites arose and throve, 
and to have afterward disappeared; the ascertained descent 
of some Mennonite families from Waldenses; and a marked 
similarity in habits and occupations. This last fact is espe- 
cially interesting in our investigation, as will be hereafter 
seen. The Waldenses carried the art of weaving from Flan- 


' Geschiedkundig Onderzoek naar den Waldenzischen oorsprong van de 
Nederlandsche Doopsgezinden. Amsterdam, 1844. 

A nearly contemporary authority, which seems to have escaped the obser- 
vation of European investigators, is “‘ De vitis, sectis, et dogmatibus omnium 
Hereticorum, &c., per Gabrielen Prateolum Marcossium,” published at 
Cologne in 1583, which says, p. 25: “Est perniciosior etiam tertia que 
quoniam a Catholocis legitime baptizatos rebaptizat, Anabaptistorum secta 
vocatur. De quo genere videntur etiam fuisse fratres Vualdenses; quos et 
ipsos non ita pridem rebaptizasse constat, quamuis eorum nonnulli, nuper 
adeo, sicut ipsi in Apologia sua testantur, iterare Baptismum desierint; in 
multis tamen eos cum Anabaptistis conuenire certum est.” 
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ders into Holland, and so generally followed that trade as in 
many localities to have gone by the name of Tisserands, or 
weavers.! It is not improbable that the truth lies between 
the two theories of friend and foe, and that the Baptist 
movement which swept through Germany and the Nether- 
lands in the early part of the 16th century gathered into its 
embrace many of these communities of Waldenses. At the one 
extreme of this movement were Thomas Munzer, Bernhard 
Rothman, Jean Matthys, and John of Leyden; at the other 
were Menno Simons, and Dirck Philips. Between them stood 
Battenburg and David Joris of Delft. The common ground 
of them all, and about the only ground which they had in 
common, was opposition to the baptism of infants. The first 
party became entangled in the politics of the time, and ran 
into the wildest excesses. They preached to the peasantry 
of Europe, trodden beneath the despotic heels of Church and 
State, that the kingdom of Christ upon earth was at hand, 
that all human authority ought to be resisted and overthrown, 
and all property be divided. After fighting many battles 
and causing untold commotion, they took possession of the 
city of Munster, and made John of Leyden a king. The 
pseudo-kingdom endured for more than a year of siege and 
riot, and then was crushed by the power of the State, and 
John of Leyden was torn to pieces with red hot pincers, and 
his bones set aloft in an iron cage for a warning.” 

Menno Simons was born at the village of Witmarsum in 
Friesland, in the year 1492, and was educated for the priest- 
hood, upon whose duties early in life he entered. The be- 
heading of Sicke Snyder for rebaptism in the year 1531 in 
his near neighborhood called his attention to the subject of 
infant baptism, and after a careful examination of the Bible 
and the writings of Luther and Zwinglius, he came to the 
conclusion there was no foundation for it in the Scriptures. 
At the request of a little community near him holding like 
views he began to preach to them, and in 1536 formally 


1 Ten Cate’s Onderzoek, p. 42. 
® Catrou’s Histoire des Anabaptistes, p. 462. 
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severed his connection with the Church of Rome. Ere long 
he began to be recognized as the leader of the Doopsgezinde 
or Taufgesinnte, and gradually the sect assumed from him the 
name of Mennonites. His first book was a dissertation 
against the errors and delusions in the teachings of John of 
Leyden, and after a convention held at Buckhold in West- 
phalia in 1588, at which Battenburg and David Joris were 
present, and Menno and Dirck Philips were represented, the 
influence of the fanatical Anabaptists seems to have waned.! 
His entire works, published at Amsterdam in 1681, make a 
folio volume of 642 pages. Luther and Calvin stayed their 
hands at a point where power and influence would have been 
lost, but the Dutch reformer, Menno, far in advance of his time, 
taught the complete severance of Church and State, and the 
principles of religious liberty which have been embodied in 
our own federal constitution were first worked out in Hol- 
land.2 The Mennonites believed that no baptism was effica- 
cious unless accompanied by repentance, and that the cere- 
mony administered to infants was vain. They took not the 
sword and were entirely non-resistant. They swore not at 
all.‘ They practised the washing of the feet of the breth- 
ren,’ and made use of the ban or the avoidance of those who 
were pertinaciously derelict.6 In dress and speech they were 
plain, and in manners simple. Their ecclesiastical enemies, 
even while burning them for their heresies, bore testimony 
to the purity of their lives, their thrift, frugality, and homely 
virtues.’ They were generally husbandmen and artisans, and 
so many of them were weavers that, we are told by Roosen, 


1 Nippold’s Life of David Joris. Roosen’s Menno Simons, p. 32. 

2 Barclay’s Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, pp. 78, 676; Men- 
no’s “ Exhortation to all in Authority,” in his works. Funk's edition, vol. 
i. p. 75; vol. ii. p. 303. 

3 Matthew xxvi. 52. 4 Matthew v. 32 to 37. 

§ John xiii. 4,17; I. Timothy v. 10. 

6 Matthew xviii. 17; I. Corinthians v. 9, 11; II. Thes. iii. 14. 

7 Says Catron, p. 259, ‘ On ne peut disconvenir que des sectes de la sorte 
n’ayent ete remplies d’assez bonnes gens et assez reglées pour les moeurs.” 
And page 103, “ Leurs invectives contre le luxe, contre l’yvrognerie, et con- 
tre incontinence avoient je ne scai quoi de pathetique.” 
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certain woven and knit fabrics were known as Mennonite 
goods.!. The shadow of John of Leyden, however, hung over 
them, the name of Anabaptist clung to them, and no sect, 
not even the early Christians, was ever more bitterly or per- 
sistently persecuted. In the year 1569, there were put to 
death for this cause at Rotterdam 7 persons, Haarlem 10, the 
Hague 13, Cortrijk 20, Brugge 23, Amsterdam 26, Ghent 
103, and Antwerp 229, and in the last-named city there were 
37 in 1571 and 37 in 1574, the last by fire? It was usual to 
burn the men and drown the women. Occasionally some 
were buried alive, and the rack and like preliminary tortures 
were used to extort confessions, and get information concern- 
ing others of the sect. Ydse Gaukes gives, in a letter written 
to his brother from prison, a graphic description of his own 
treatment. After telling that his hands were tied behind his 
back, he continues: “Then they drew me up about a foot 
from the ground and let me hang. I was in great pain, but 
I tried to be quiet. Nevertheless, I cried out three times, 
and then was silent. They said that is only child’s play, and 
letting me down again they put me on a stool, but asked me 
no questions, and said nothing tome. They fastened an iron 
bar to my feet with two chains, and hung on the bar three 
heavy weights. When they drew me up again a Spaniard 
tried to hit me in the face with a chain, but he could not 
reach; while I was hanging I struggled hard, and got one 
foot through the chain, but then all the weight was on one 
leg. They tried to fasten it again, but I fought with all my 
strength. That made them all laugh, but I was in great 
pain.” He was afterward burned to death by a slow fire at 
Deventer, in May, 1571.5 Their meetings were held in secret 
places, often in the middle of the night, and in order to 
prevent possible exposure under the pressure of pain, they 
purposely avoided knowing the names of the brethren whom 


' Life of Gerhard Roosen, p. 9. 

2 Geschiedenis der Doopsgezinden in Holland, etc., Ten Cate, p. 72. 

$ Van Braght’s Blutige Schauplatz oder Martyrer Spiegel.—Ephrata, 
1748, vol. ii. p. 632. 
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they met, and of the preachers who baptized them.’ A re- 
ward of 100 gold guilders was offered for Menno, malefactors 
were promised pardon if they should capture him,’ Tjaert 
Ryndertz was put on the wheel in 1539 for having given him 
shelter, and a house in which his wife and children had 
rested, unknown to its owner, was confiscated. Le was, as 
his followers fondly thought, miraculously protected how- 
ever, died peacefully in 1559, and was buried in his own 
cabbage garden. The natural result of this persecution was 
much dispersion. The prosperous communities at Hamburg 
and Altona were founded by refugees, the first Mennonites 
in Prussia fled there from the Netherlands, and others found 
their way up the Rhine. Crefeld is chiefly noted for its 
manufactures of silk, linen, and other woven goods, and 
these manufactures were first established by persons fleeing 
from religious intolerance. 

From the Mennonites sprang the general Baptist churches 
of England, the first of them having an ecclesiastical con- 
nection with the parent societies in Holland, and their or- 
ganizers being Englishmen who, as has been discovered, 
were actual members of the Mennonite church at Amster- 
dam.‘ It was for the benefit of these Englishmen that 
the well-known Confession of Faith of Hans de Ries and 
Lubbert Gerritz was written,’ and according to the late 
Robert Barclay, whose valuable work bears every evidence 


1 ‘Van Braght, vol. ii. p. 468. 

? A copy of the proclamation may be seen in Ten Cate’s Geschiedenis 
der Doopsgezinden in Friesland, etc., p. 63. 

3 Life of Gerhard Roosen, p. 5. Reiswitz und Waldzeck, p. 19. 

‘ Barclay’s Religious Societies, pp. 72, 73, 95. 

5 The preface to that Confession, Amsterdam, 1686, says: “ Ter cause, 
also daer eenige Engelsche uyt Engeland gevlucht ware, om de vryheyd der 
Religie alhier te genieten, en alsoo sy een schriftelijcke confessie (van de 
voornoemde) hebben begeert, want veele van hare gheselschap inde Duytsche 
Tale onervaren zijnde, het selfde niet en konde verstaen, ende als dan konde 
de ghene die de Tale beyde verstonde de andere onderrechten, het welche 
oock niet onvruchtbaer en is ghebleven, want na overlegh der saecke zijn 
sy met de voernoemde Gemeente vereenight.” 
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of the most thorough and careful research, i+ was from asso- 
ciation with these early Baptist teachers that George Fox, 
the founder of the Quakers, imbibed his views. Says Bar- 
clay: “We are compelled to view him as the unconscious 
exponent of the doctrine, practice, and discipline of the 
ancient and stricter party of the Dutch Mennonites.” If 
this be correct, to the spread of Mennonite teachings we owe 
the origin of the Quakers, and the settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania. The doctrine of the inner light was by no means a 
new one in Holland and Germany, and the dead letter of the 
Scriptures is a thought common to David Joris, Caspar 
Schwenckfeldt, and the modern Quaker. The similarity 
between the two sects has been manifest to all observers, 
and recognized by themselves. William Penn, writing to 
James Logan of some emigrants in 1709, says: “ Herewith 
comes the Palatines, whom use with tenderness and love, and 
fix them so that they may send over an agreeable character; 
for they are a sober people, divers Mennonists, and will 
neither swear nor fight. See that Guy has used them well.’” 
Thomas Chalkley, writing from Holland the same year, 
says: “There is a great people which they call Mennonists 
who are very near to truth, and the fields are white unto 
harvest among that people spiritually speaking.” When 
Ames,‘ Caton, Stubbs, Penn, and others of the early Friends 
went to Holland and Germany, they were received with the 
utmost kindness by the Mennonites, which is in strong con- 
trast with their treatment at the hands of the established 
churches. 

The strongest testimony of this character, however, is 
given by Thomas Story, the recorder of deeds in Pennsyl- 
vania, who made a trip to Holland and Germany in 1715. 
There he preached in the Mennonite meeting houses at 
Hoorn, Holfert, Drachten, Goredyke, Heerveen, Jever, Oude- 


' p. 77. * Penn Logan Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 354. 

® Works of Thomas Chalkley, Phila. 1749, p. 70. 

* William Ames, an accession to Quakerism from the Baptists, was the 
first to go to Holland and Germany, and it was he who made the converts 
in Amsterdam and Krisheim. 
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boone, Grow, Leeuwarden, Dokkum, and Henleven, while at 
Malkwara no meeting was held because “a Person of note 
among the Menists being departed this life,” and none at Saar- 
dam because of “ the chief of the Menists being over at Amster- 
dam.” These meetings were attended almost exclusively by 
Mennonites, and they entertained him at their houses. One 
of their preachers he describes as “ convinced of truth,” and 
of another he says that after a discourse of several hours 
about religion they “had no difference.” Jacob Nordyke, 
of Harlingen, “a Menist and friendly man,” accompanied 
the party on their journey, and when the wagon broke down 
near Oudeboone he went ahead on foot to prepare a meeting. 
The climax of this staid good fellowship was capped, how- 
ever, at Grow. Says Story in his journal: ‘ Hemine Gosses, 
their preacher, came to us, and taking me by the hand he 
embraced me and saluted me with several kisses, which I 
readily answered, for he expressed much satisfaction before 
the people, and received us gladly, inviting us to take a dish 
of tea with him. . . He showed us his garden, and gave 
us of his grapes of several kinds, but first of all a dram lest 
we should take cold after the exercise of the meeting,” and 
“treated us as if he had been a Friend, from which he is not 
far, having been as tender as any at the meeting.” 

William Sewel, the historian, was a Mennonite, and it 
certainly was no accident that the first two Quaker histories 
were written in Holland.!’ It was among the Mennonites 
they made their converts.? In fact transition between the two 
sects both ways was easy. Quakers became members of the 
Mennonite church at Crefeld’ and at Haarlem,‘ and in the 
reply which Peter Henrichs and Jacob Claus of Amsterdam 
made in 1679 to a pamphlet by Heinrich Kassel, a Mennonite 
preacher at Krisheim, they quote him as saying “that the 
so-called Quakers, especially here in the Palatinate, have 
fallen off and gone out from the Mennonites.” 

‘ 


? Sewel and Gerhard Croese. 2 Sewel, Barclay, Seidensticker. 
3 Life of Gerhard Roosen, p. 66. * Story’s Journal, p. 490. 
§ This rare and valuable pamphlet is in the library of A. H. Cassel. 
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These were the people who, some as Mennonites,' and 
others, perhaps, as recently converted Quakers, after being 
unresistingly driven up and down the Rhine for a century 
and a half, were ready to come to the wilds of America. Of 
the six original purchasers Jacob Telner and Jacob Isaacs 
Van Bebber are known to have been members of the Men- 
nonite Church; Govert Remke, January 14, 1686, sold his 
land to Dirck Sipman, and had little to do with the emigra- 
tion ; Sipman selected as his attorneys here at various times 
Lermann Op den Graeff, Hendrick Sellen, and Van Bebber, all 
of whom were Mennonites; and Jan Streypers was repre- 
sented also by Sellen, was a cousin of the Op den Graefts, and 
was the uncle of Hermannus and Arnold Kuster, two of the 
most active of the early Pennsylvania members of that sect. 
Of the emigrants Dirck, Hermann, and Abraham Op den 
Graeff were Mennonites, and were grandsons of Hermann 
Op den Graeff, the delegate from Crefeld to the Council which 
met at Dordrecht in 1632, and adopted a Confession of Faith.? 
Many of the others, as we have seen, were connected with 
the Op den Graeffs by family ties. Jan Lensen was a mem. 
ber of the Mennonite church here. Jan Lucken bears the 
same name as the engraver who illustrated the edition of Van 
Braght published in 1685, and others of the books of that 
church, and the Dutch Bible which he brought with him is 
a copy of the third edition of Nicolaes Biestkens, the first 


' In this connection the statement of Hortensins in his Histovre des Ana- 
baptistes, Paris, 1695, is interesting. He says in the preface: ‘Car cette 
sorte de gens qu’on appelle aujourd hui Mennonites ou Anabaptistes en Hol- 
ande et ceux qui sont connus en Angleterre sous le nom de Koakres ou Trem- 
bleurs, qui sont partagés en plus de cent sortes de Sectes, ne peuvent point 
conter d’autre origine que celle des Anabaptistes de Munster quoi qn’a 
present ils se tiennent beaucoup plus en repos, et qu’ils n’ayent aucune am- 
bition pour le gouvernement ou l’administration des affaires temporelles. ct 
mesme que le port ou l’nsage de toute sortes d’armes soit entierement de- 
fendu parmi eux.” 

* Scheuten genealogy in the possession of Miss Elizabeth Muller, of Cre- 
feld. I am indebted for extracts from this valuable MS., which begins with 
the year 1562, to Frederick Muller, the celebrated antiquary and bibliophile 
of Amsterdam. 
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Bible published by the Mennonites.'' Lenart Arets, a fol- 
lower of David Joris, was beheaded at Poeldyk in 1535. 
The name Tunes occurs frequently on the name lists of the 
Mennonite preachers about the time of this emigration, and 
Herman Tunes was a member of the first church in Pennsy]- 
vania. This evidence, good as far as it goes, but not com- 
plete, is strengthened by the statements of Mennonite writers 
and others upon both sides of the Atlantic. Roosen tells us 
‘William Penn had in the year 1683 invited the Mennonites 
to settle in Pennsylvania. Soon many from the Netherlands 
went over and settled in and about Germantown.” Funk, 
in his account of the first church, says: “ Upon an invitation 
from William Penn to our distressed forefathers in the faith 
it is said a number of them emigrated either from Holland 
or the Palatinate, and settled in Germantown in 1683, and 
there established the first church in America.’ Rupp asserts 
that, “In Europe they had been sorely persecuted, and on the 
invitation of the liberal-minded William Penn they trans- 
ported themselves and families into the province of Pennsy]- 
vania as early as 1683. Those who came that year and in 
1698 settled in and about Germantown.”* Says Haldeman: 
“Whether the first Taufgesinneten or Mennonites came from 
Holland or Switzerland [have no certain information, but they 
came in the year 1683.” Richard Townsend, an eminent 
Quaker preacher, who came over in the Welcome, and settled 
a mile from Germantown, calls them a“ religious good people,” 
but he does not say they were Friends, as he probably would 
have done had the facts justitied it.6 Abraham, Dirck and Her- 
mann Op den Graeff, Lenart Arets, Abraham Tunes, and Jan 
Lensen were linen weavers, and in 1686 Jan Streypers wrote to 
his brother Willem inquiring ‘ who has wove my yarns, how 


1 The Bible now belongs to Abel Lukens, of North Wales, Bucks Co., 
Pennsylvania. 

2 p. 60. * Mennonite Family Almanac for 1875. 

4 History of Berks County, p. 423. . 

5 Geschichte der Gemeinde Gottes, p. 55. 

§ Hazard’s Register, vol. vi. 198. 
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many ells long, and how broad the cloth made from it, and 
through what fineness of comb it has been through.” 

The pioneers had a pleasant voyage, and reached Philadel- 
phia on the 6th of October. In the language of Claypoole, 
“ The blessing of the Lord did attend us so that we had a 
very comfortable passage, and had our health all the way.”? 
Unto Johannes Bleikers a son Peter was born while at sea. 
Cold weather was approaching, and they had little time to 
waste in idleness or curiosity. On the 12th of the same 
month a warrant was issued to Pastorius for 6000 acres “ on 
behalf of the German and Dutch purchasers,” on the 24th 
Thomas Fairman measured off fourteen divisions of land, 
and the next day meeting together in the cave of Pastorius 
they drew lots for the choice of location. Under the warrant 
5350 acres were laid out May 2, 1684, “having been allotted 
and shared out by the said Daniel Pastorius, as trustee for 
them, and by their own consent to the German and Dutch 
purchasers after named, as their respective several and distinct 
dividends, whose names and quantities of the said land they 
and the said Daniel Pastorius did desire might be herein in- 
serted and set down, viz.: The first purchasers of Frankfort, 
Germany, Jacobus Van de Walle 535, Johan Jacob Schutz 
428, Johan Wilhelm Uberfeld 107, Daniel Behagel 3563, 
George Strauss 1784, Jan Laurens 535, Abraham Hasevoet 
535, in all 2675 acres of land. The first purchasers of Cre- 
feld, in Germany, Jacob Telner 989, Jan Streypers 275, Dirck 
Sipman 588, Govert Remke 161, Lenert Arets 501, Jacob 
Isaacs 161, in all 2675 acres.” In addition 200 acres were 
laid out for Pastorius in his own right, and 150 acres to 
Jurian Hartsfelder, a stray Dutchman or German, who had 
been a deputy sheriff under Andross in 1676, and who now 
cast his lot in with the settlers at Germantown.? Imme- 
diately after the division in the cave of Pastorius they began 
to dig the cellars, and build the huts in which, not without 
much hardship, they spent the following winter. Thus com- 


' Deeds, Streper MSS. * Claypoole letter-book. 
* Exemplification Record, vol. i. p.51. It is also said that Meinrich 
Frey was here before the landing of Penn. 
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menced the settlement of Germantown. Pastorius tells us that 
some people making a pun upon the name called it Armentown, 
because of their lack of supplies, and adds, “it could not be 
described, nor would it be believed by coming generations in 
what want and need, and with what Christian contentment 
and persistent industry this Germantownship started.” Wil- 
lem Streypers wrote over to his brother Jan on the 20th of 2 
mo. 1684, that he was already on Jan’s lot to clear and sow it, 
and make a dwelling, but that there was nothing in hand, and 
he must have a year’s provision, to which in due time Jan re- 
plied by sending a “ Box with 3 combs, and 3 , and 5 shirts 
and a small parcel with iron ware for a weaving stool,” and 
telling him “to let Jan Lensen weave a piece of cloth to sell, 
and apply it to your use.” In better spirits Willem wrote 
Oct. 22, 1684: “I have been busy and made a brave dwelling 
house, and under it a cellar fit to live in, and have so much 
grain, such as Indian Corn and Buckwheat that this winter 
I shall be better off than what I was last year.” 

Other emigrauts ere long began to appear in the little town. 
Cornelis Bom, a Dutch baker, whom Claypoole mentions in 
association with Telner, and who bears the same name as a 
delegate from Schiedam to the Mennonite convention at Dor- 
drecht, arrived in Philadelphia before Pastorius. David 
Scherkes, perhaps from Muhlheim on the Ruhr, and Walter 
Seimens and Isaac Jacobs Van Bebber, both from Crefeld, 
were in Germantown Nov. 8, 1684. Van Bebber was a son of 
Jacob Isaacs Van Bebber, and was followed by his father and 
brother Matthias in 1687. Jacob Telner, the second of the 
six original Crefeld purchasers to cross the Atlantic, reached 
New York after a tedious voyage of twelve weeks’ duration, 
and from there he wrote Dec. 12, 1684, to Jan Laurens of 
Rotterdam, that his wife and daughter were “ in good health 
and fat,” that he had made a trip to Pennsylvania, which 
“he found a beautiful land with a healthy atmosphere, excel- 
lent fountains and springs running through it, beautiful trees 





1 Seidensticker’s Pastorius in the Deutsche Pioneer, vol. ii. p. 176. 
2 Streper MSS. 
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from which can be obtained better firewood than the turf of 
Holland,” and that he intended to take his family there the 
following spring.'' He seems to have been the central figure 
of the whole emigration. As a merchant in Amsterdam his 
business was extensive. He had transactions with the Qua- 
kers in London, and friendly relations with some of the people 
in New York. One of the earliest to buy lands here, we find 
him meeting Pastorius immediately prior to the latter’s de- 
parture, doubtless to give instructions, and later personally 
superintending the emigration of the Colonists. During his 
thirteen years’ residence in Germantown his relations both in 
a business and social way with the principal men in Phila- 
delphia were apparently close and intimate. Penn ‘wrote to 
Logan in 1703, “I have been much pressed by Jacob Telner 
concerning Rebecca Shippen’s business in the town,” and 
both Robert Turner and Samuel Carpenter acted as his attor- 
neys. Ie and his daughter Susanna were present at the 
marriage of Francis Rawle and Martha Turner in 1689, and 
witnessed their certificate. The harmonious blending of the 
Mennonite and the Quaker is nowhere better shown than in 
the fact of his accompanying John Delavall on a preaching 
and proselyting tour to New England in 1692.8 He was the 
author of a “ Treatise” in quarto mentioned by Pastorius, 
and extracts from his letters to Laurens were printed at Rot- 
terdam in 1685.4 He was one of the first burgesses of Ger- 
mantown, the most extensive landholder there, and promised 
to give ground enough for the erection of a market house, a 
promise which we will presume he fulfilled. In 1698 he went 
.to London, where he was living as a merchant as late as 


! Two letters in Dutch from Bom and Telner to Jan Laurens were printed 
in Rotterdam in 1685. The only known copy is in the Moravian Archives 
at Bethlehem. 

£ Penn Logan Correspondence, vol. i. p. 189. 

* Smith’s History, Hazard’s Register, vol. vi. p. 308. Smith adopts 
him as a Friend, but in his own letter of 1709, written while he was living 
among the Quakers in England, he calls himself a Mennonite. 

‘ The Treatise is described by Pastorius in the enumeration of his library. 
MS. Llist. Society. 
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1712, and from there in 1709 he wrote to Rotterdam concern- 
ing the miseries of some emigrants, six of whom were Men- 
nonites from the Palatinate, who had gone that far on their 
journey, and were unable to proceed. “The English Friends 
who are called Quakers,” he says had given material assist- 
ance.! Doubtless European research would throw much light 
on his career. He was baptized at the Mennonite church in 
Amsterdam March 29, 1665. His only child Susanna married 
Albertus Brandt, a merchant of Germantown and Philadel- 
phia, and after the death of her first husband in 1701 she 
married David Williams.2 After deducting the land laid 
out in Germantown, and the 2000 acres sold to the Op den 
Graeffs, the bulk of his 5000 acres was taken up on the Skip- 
pack, in a tract for many years known as “Telner’s Town- 
ship.” 

In 1684 also came Jan Willemse Bockenogen, a Quaker 
cooper from Haarlem.‘ 

Oct. 12, 1685, in the Francis and Dorothy arrived Hans 
Peter Umstat from Crefeld, with his wife Barbara, his son 
John, and his daughters Anna Margaretta, and Eve ;° Peter 
Schumacher with his son Peter, his daughters Mary, Frances, 
and Gertrude, and his cousin Sarah; Gerhard Hendricks 
with his wife Mary, his daughter Sarah, and his servant 
Heinrich Frey, the last named from Altheim in Alsace; and 
Heinrich Buchholtz and his wife Mary. Peter Schumacher, 
an early Quaker convert from the Mennonites, is the first 
person definitely ascertained to have come from Krisheim, 
the little village in the Palatinate to which so much promi- 
nence has been given. Fortunately we know under what 
auspices he arrived. By an agreement with Dirck Sipman, 


' Dr. Scheffer’s paper in the Peny’a Macazine, vol. ii. p. 122. 

2 Exemp. Record, vol. vii. p. 208. 

3 Exemp. Record, vol. viii. p. 360. 

4 Among his descendants was Henry Armitt B-own, the orator. The 
Bockenogens were Mennonite weavers, who fled to Haarlem because of per- 
secution about 1578. 

5 He brought over with him the family Bible of his father, Nicholas Um- 
stat, which I have inherited through his daughter Eve. 
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of Crefeld, dated August 16, 1685, he was to proceed with 
the first good wind to Pennsylvania, and there receive 200 
acres from Hermann Op den Graeff, on which he should erect 
a dwelling, aud for which he should pay a rent of two rix 
dollars a year.'. Gerhard Hendricks also had bought 200 
acres from Sipman.? He came from Krisheim, and I um 
inclined to believe that his identity may be merged in that 
of Gerhard Hendricks Dewees. If so, he was associated with 
the Op den Graeffs and Van Bebbers, and was the grandson 
of Adrian Hendricks Dewees, a Hollander, who seems to 
have lived in Amsterdam.’ This identification, however, 
needs further investigation. Dewees bought land of Sipman, 
which his widow, Zylien, sold in 1701. The wife of Gerhard 
IIendricks in the court records is called Sytje. On the tax 
list of 1693 there is a Gerhard Hendricks, but no Dewees, 
though the latter at that time was the owner cf land. Hen- 
dricks after the Dutch manner called one son William Ger- 
rits and another Lambert Gerrits, and both men, if they were 
two, died about the same time. Much confusion has resulted 
from a want of familiarity on the part of local historians 
with the Dutch habit of omitting the final or local appella- 
tion. Thus the Van Bebbers are frequently referred to in 
contemporaneous records as Jacob Isaacs, Isaac Jacobs, and 
Matthias Jacobs ; the Op den Graeffs as Dirck Isaacs, Abra- 
ham Isaacs, and Hermann Isaacs; and Van Burklow as Rey- 
nier Hermanns. In 1685 also came Heivert Papen, and on 
the 20th of March, 1686, Johannes Kassel, a weaver, and 
another Quaker convert from the Mennonites, from Kriesheim, 
aged forty-seven years, with his children, Arnold, Peter, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Sarah, both having purchased land from 
individual members of the Frankfort Company. About the 
same time Klas Tamsen arrived. In the vessel with Kassel 
was a widow, Sarah Shoemaker, from the Palatinate, and 
doubtless from Krisheim, with her children, George, Abra- 
ham, Barbara, Isaac,‘ Susanna, Elizabeth, and Benjamin. 


' See his deed in Dutch in the Germantown book. 
® Deed book E 4, vol. 7, p. 180. 3 Raths-Buch. 
* He married Sarah, only daughter of Gerhard Hendricks. Their son 
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Among the Mennonite martyrs mentioned by Van Braght 
there are several bearing the name of Schoenmaker, and that 
there was a Dutch settlement in the neighborhood of Kris- 
heim is certain. At Flomborn, a few miles distant, is a spring 
which the people of the vicinity still call the “Hollander’s 
Spring.”! The Pannebakkers went there at some remote date 
from North Brabant in Holland. I have a Dutch medical 
work published in 1622 which belonged to Johannes Kassel, 


of that indefatigable antiquary, Abraham H. Cassel, and the 
deed of Peter Schumacher is in Dutch. The Kolbs, who 
came to Pennsylvania later, were grandsons of Peter Schu- 
macher, and were all earnest Mennonites. The Kassels 
brought over with them many of the manuscripts of one of 
their family, Ylles Kassel, a Mennonite preacher at Krisheim, 
who was born before 1618, and died after 1681, and some of 
these papers are still preserved. The most interesting is a 
long poem in German rhyme, which describes vividly the 
condition of the country, and throws the strongest light upon 
the character of the people and the causes of the emigration. 
The writer says that it was copied off with much pain and 
bodily suffering Nov. 28, 1665. It begins: “O Lord! to 
Thee the thoughts of all hearts are known. Into thy hands 
I commend my body and soul. When Thou lookest upon me 
with thy mercy all things are well with me. Thou hast 
stricken me with severe illness, which is a rod for my cor- 
rection. Give me patience and resignation. Forgive all my 
sins and wickednesses. Let not Thy mercy forsake me. Lay 
not on me more than I can bear,” and continues, “O Lord 
God! Protect me in this time of war and danger, that evil 
men may not do with me as they wish. Take me to a place 


Benjamin, and their grandson Samuel, were successively Mayors of Phila- 
delphia, and a great-granddaughter was the wife of William Rawle. I am 
indebted for some of these facts to the kindness of W. Brooke Rawle, Esq. 

1 T am indebted for this and other information,to Herr Johannes Pfanne- 
becker, Geheimer Regierungs Rath (of Germany), living in Worms, who, 
at the request of Dr. Seidensticker aud myself, made an investigation at 
Kriesheim. 
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where I may be concealed from them, free from such trials 
and cares. My wife and children, too, that they may not 
come to shame at their hands. Let all my dear friends find 
mercy from Thee.” After noting asuccessful flight to Worms 
he goes on, “O dear God and Lord! to Thee be all thanks, 
honor, and praise for Thy mercy and pity, which Thou hast 
shown to me in this time. Thou hast protected me from 
evil men as from my heart I prayed Thee. Thou hast led 
me in the right way so that I came to a place where I was 
concealed from such sorrows and cares. Thou has kept the 
way clear till I reached the city, while other people about 
were much robbed and plundered. I have found a place 
among people who show me much love and kindness . . . 
Gather us into Ileaven of which Iam unworthy, but still I 
have a faith that God will not drive me into the Devil’s 
kingdom with such a host as that which now in this land 
with murder and robbery destroys many people in many 
places, and never once thinks how it may stand before God 

. « Weil is it known what misery, suffering, and danger 
are about in this land with robbing, plundering, murdering, 
and burning. Many a man is brought into pain and need, 
and abused even unto death. Many a beautiful home is de- 
stroyed. The clothes are torn from the backs of many 
people. Cattle and herds are taken away. Much sorrow and 
complaint have been heard. The beehives are broken down, 
the wine spilled.” 

Occasionally we catch a glimpse of the home life of the 
early dwellers at Germantown. Pastorius had no glass, and, 
therefore, he made windows for his house of oiled paper, and 
over the door he wrote: “Parva domus, amica bonis, procul 
este profani,” an inscription which much amused Penn. Wil- 
lem Streypers in 1685 had two pair of leather breeches, two 
leather doublets, handkerchiefs, stockings, and a new hat. 
Bom wrote to Rotterdam Oct. 12, 1684, “I have here a shop 
of many kinds of goods, and edibles. Sometimes I ride out 
with merchandise, and sometimes bring something back, 


' These papers also belong to A. H. Cassel, his descendant. 
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mostly from the Indians, and deal with them in many things. 
I have no regular servants except one negro, whom I bought. 
I have no rent or tax or excise to pay. I have a cow which 
gives plenty of milk, a horse to ride around, my pigs increase 
rapidly so that in the summer I had seventeen when at first 
I had only two. I have many chickens and geese, and a 
garden, and shall next year have an orchard if I remain well, 
so that my wife and I are in good spirits.” The first to die 
was Jan Seimers, whose widow was again about to marry in 
October, 1685.1. Bom died before 1689, and his daughter 
Agnes married Anthony Morris, the ancestor of the distin- 
guished family of that name? In 1685 Wigard and Gerhard 
Levering came from Muhlheim on the Ruhr,3a town also far 
down the Rhine near Holland, which, next to Crefeld, seems 
to have sent the largest number of emigrants. The following 
year a fire caused considerable loss, and a little church was 
built at Germantown. According to Seidensticker it was a 
Quaker meeting house, and he shows conclusively that before 
1692 all of the original thirteen, except Jan Lensen, had in 
one way or another been associated with the Quakers. In 
1687 Arent Klincken arrived from Dalem in Holland, and 
Jan Streypers wrote: “I intend to come over myself,” which 
intention he carried into effect before 1706, as at that date he 
signed a petition for naturalization.‘ All of the original 


' Pastorius’ Beschreibung, Leipsic, 1700, p. 23, Streper MSS. 

2 Ashmead MSS. 3 Jones’ Levering Family. 

4 Jan Streypers and his son-in-law, H. J. Van Aaken, met Penn at Wesel 
in 1686, and brought him from that place to Crefeld. Van Aaken seems to 
have been a Quaker Sept. 30, 1699, on which day he wrote to Penn: “I 
understand that Derick Sypman uses for his Servis to you, our Magistrates 
at Meurs, which Magistrates offers their Service to you again. So it would 
be well that you Did Kyndly Desire them that they would Leave out of the 
high Dutch proclomation which is yearly published throughout y* County 
of Meurs & at y* Court House at Crevel, that y° Quakers should have no 
meeting upon penalty, & in Case you ffinde freedom to Desire y* sd Magis- 
trates at Meurs that they may petition our King William (as under whose 
name the sd proclomation is given forth) to leave out y* word Quackers & 
to grant Leberty of Counsience, & if they should not optaine ye same from 
the said King, that then you would be Constrained for the truth’s Sake to 
Request our King William for the annulling of y*sd proclomation Concern- 
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Crefeld purchasers, therefore, came to Pennsylvania sooner or 
later, except Remke and Sipman. He, however, returned to 
Europe, where he and Willem had an undivided inheritance 
at Kaldkirchen, and it was agreed between them that Jan 
should keep the whole of it, and Willem take the lands here. 
The latter were 275 acres at Germantown, 50 at Chestnut 
ILill, 275 at the Trappe, 4448 in Bucks County, together with 
50 acres of Liberty Lands and three city lots, the measure- 
ment thus considerably overrunning his purchase. 

Another arrival of importance was that of Willem Ritting- 
huysen, a Mennonite minister, who with his two sons, Ger- 
hard and Klaas, and a daughter, who later married Heivert 
Papen, came from Broich in Holland. Wis forefathers had 
long carried on the business of manufacturing paper at Arn- 
heim, and in 1690 he built the first paper-millein America on 
a branch of the Wissahickon Creek. There he made the 
paper used by William Bradford, the earliest printer in the 
middle colonies. It appears from a letter in the Mennonite 
Archives at Amsterdam that he endeavored to have the Con- 
fession of Faith translated into English and printed by Brad- 
ford, and that he died in 1708 aged sixty-four years.' The 
erection of the paper-mill is likely to keep his memory green 
for many generations to come, and its value was fully appre- 
ciated by his contemporaries. In a Description of Pennsyl- 
vania in verse by Richard Frame in 1692 we are told, “A 
paper-mill near Germantown does stand,” and says the quaint 


ing the quackers, yo" answer to this p. next shall greatly oblige me, Es- 
pecialy if you would write to me in the Dutch or German tongue, god al- 
mayghty preserve you and yo* wife In soule and body. I myself have some 
thoughts to Come to you but by heavy burden of 8 Children, &., I can 
hardly move, as also that I want bodyly Capacity to Clear Lands and ffall 
trees, as also money to undertake something Ells.” An English translation 
of this letter in the handwriting of Matthias Van Bebber is in the collec- 
tion of Dr. W. Kent Gilbert. 

' Jones’s Notes to Thomas on Printing. Barton’s Life of David Ritten- 
house. Penn. Magazine, vol. ii. p. 120. The Mennonites had their Con- 
fession of Faith printed in English in Amsterdam in 1712, and a reprint hy 
Andrew Bradford in 1727, with an appendix, is the first book printed in 
Pennsylvania for the Germans. 
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Gabriel Thomas, six years later, “all sorts of very good paper 
ze made in the German town.” 

About 1687 came Jan Duplouvys,a Dutch baker, who was 
married by Friends ceremony to Weyntic Van Sanen in the 
presence of Telner and Bom, on the 3 of 3 mo. of that year; 
and Dirck Keyser, a silk merchant of Amsterdam, and a 
Mennonite, connected by family ties with the leading Men- 
nonites of that city, arrived in Germantown in 1688 by way 
of New York. If we can rely on tradition the latter was a 
descendant of that Leonard Keyser who was burned to death 
at Scharding in 1527, and who, according to Ten Cate, was one 
of the Waldenses.' 

There was a rustic murmur in the little burgh that year, 
which time has shown to have been the echo of the great 
wave that rolls around the world. The event probably at 
the time produced no commotion, and attracted little atten- 
tion. It may well be that the consciousness of having won 
immortality never dawned upon any of the participants, and 
yet a mighty nation will ever recognize it in time to come 
as one of the brightest pages in the early history of Penn- 
sylvania. On the 18th day of April, 1688, Gerhard Hen- 
dricks, Dirck Op den Graeff, Francis Daniel Pastorius, and 
Abraham Op den Graeff? sent to the Friends meeting the first 
public protest ever made on this continent against the holding 
of slaves. A little rill there started which further on became 
an immense torrent, and whenever hereafter men trace ana- 
lytically the causes which led to Shiloh, Gettysburg, and 
Appomattox they will begin with the tender consciences of 
the linen weavers and husbandmen of Germantown. 

The protest is as follows :— 


This is to y® Monthly Meeting held at Rigert Worrells. 

These are the reasons why we are against the traflick of 
mens-body as followeth: Is there any that would be done 
or handled at this manner? viz. to be sold or made a slave 
for all the time of his life? How fearfull & fainthearted 

.% 

' See Pennypacker Reunion, p. 13. 

2 For a full biographical sketch of the Op den Graeffs, see the Penn 
Mocathly for September, 1875. 
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are many on sea when they see a strange vassel being afraid 
it should be a Turck, and they should be tacken and sold for 
Slaves in Turckey. Now what is this better done as Turcks 
doe? yea rather is it worse for them, wch say they are 
Christians for we hear, that y* most part of such Negers are 
brought heither against their will & consent, and that many 
of them are stollen. Now tho’ they are black, we cannot 
conceive there is more liberty to have them slaves, as it is to 
have other white ones. There is a saying, that we shall doe 
to all men, licke as we will be done our selves: macking no 
difference of what generation, descent, or Colour they are. 
And those who steal or robb men, and those who buy or 
purchase them, are they not all alicke? Here is liberty of 
Conscience, weh is right & reasonable, here ought to be licke- 
wise liberty of y* body, except of evildoers, wch is an other 
ease. But to bring men hither, or to robb and sell them 
against their will, we stand against. In Europe there are 
many oppressed for Conscience sacke ; and here there are those 
oppressed weh are of a black Colour. And we, who know 
that men must not comitt adultery, some doe comitt adultery 
in others, separating wifes from their housbands, and giving 
them to others and some sell the children of those poor Crea- 
tures toother men. Oh! doe consider well this things, you 
who doe it, if you would be done at this manner? and if it 
is done according Christianity? you surpass Holland & Ger- 
many in this thing. This mackes an ill report in all those 
Countries of Europe, where they hear off, that y* Quackers 
doe here handel men, Licke they handel there y* Cattel; and 
for that reason some have no mind or inclination to come 
hither. And who shall maintaine this your cause or plaid for 
it? Truely we can not do so except you shall inform us better 
hereoff, viz. that christians have liberty to practise this 
things. Pray! What thing in the world can be done worse 
towarts us then if men should robb or steal us away & sell 
us for slaves to strange Countries, separating housband from 
their wife & children. Being now this is not done at that 
manner we will be done at, therefore we contradict & are 
against this traflick of men body. And we who profess that 
it is not lawfull to steal, must lickewise avoid to purchase 
such things as are stolen, but rather help tostop this robbing 
and stealing if possibel and such men ought to be delivred 
out of y® hands of y* Robbers and set free as well as in Eu- 
rope. Then is Pensilvania to have a good report, in stead it 
hath now a bad one for this sacke in other Countries. Es- 
specially whereas y* Europeans are desirous to know in what 
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manner y® Quackers doe rule in their Province & most of 
them doe loock upon us with an envious eye. But if this is 
done well, what shall we say, is don evil? 

If once these slaves (wch they say are so wicked and stub- 
bern men) should joint themselves, fight for their freedom and 
handel their masters & mastrisses, as they did handel them 
before ; will these masters and mastrisses tacke the sword at 
hand & warr against these poor slaves, licke we are able to 
belive, some will not refuse to doe? Or have these negers 
not as much right to fight for their freedom, as you have to 
keep them slaves? 

Now consider well this thing, if it is good or bad? and in 
case you find it to be good to handel these blacks at that 
manner, we desire & require you hereby lovingly that you 
may informe us herein, which at this time never was done, 
viz. that Christians have Liberty to do so, to the end we 
shall be satisfied in this point, & satisfie lickewise our good 
friends & acquaintances in our natif Country, to whose it is 
a terrour or fairfull thing that men should be handeld so in 
Pensilvania. 

This was is from our monthly meeting at Germantown 
hold y® 18 of the 2 month 1688 to be delivred to the monthly 
meeting at Richard Warrels. 

gerret hendericks 

derick op de graeff 
Francis daniell Pastorius 
Abraham op den graef?! 


'! The Friends at Germantown, through William Kite, have recently had a 
fac-simile copy of this protest made. Care has been taken to give it here 
exactly as it is in the original, as to language, orthography, and punc- 
tuation. The disposition which was made of it appears from these notes 
from the Friends records: “At our monthly meeting at Dublin y*® 30 2 mo. 
1688, we having inspected y® matter above mentioned & considered it we 
finde it so weighty that we think it not Expedient for us to meddle with it 
here, but do Rather comitt it to y® consideration of y® Quarterly meeting, 
y° tennor of it being nearly Related to y* truth. on behalfe of y* monthly 
meeting. signed, pr. Jo. Hart.” 

“This above mentioned was Read in our Quarterly meeting at Philadel- 
phia the 4 of y* 4 mo. ’88, and was from thence recommended to the Yearly 
Meeting, and the above-said Derick and the other two mentioned therein, 
to present the same to y* above-said meeting, it being a thing of too great 
a weight for this meeting to determine. 

Signed by order of y* Meeting, 
Antuony Morris.” 


At the yearly meeting held at Burlington the 5 day of 7 mo. 1688. “A 
wad being here presented by some German Friends Concerning the Law, 
ulness and Unlawfulness of buying and Keeping of Negroes, It was ad- 
judged not to be so proper for this Meeting to give a Positive Judgment in 
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The residents in 1689 not heretofore mentioned were Paul 
Wolff, a weaver from Fendern in Ilolstein near Hamburg, 
Jacob Jansen Klumpges, Cornelis Siverts, Ilans Millan, Johan 
Silans, Dirck Van Kolk, Hermann Bom, Hendrick Sellen, 
Isaac Schaffer, Ennecke Klostermann from Muhlheim on the 
Ruhr, Jan Doeden, and Andries Souplis. Of these, Siverts 
was a native of Friesland, the home of Menno Simons.’ Sel- 
len, with his brother Dirck, were Mennonites from Crefeld, 
and Souplis was admitted as a burgher and denizen of the 
city of New York Sept. 17, 1685, with a right to trade any- 
where in his Majesty’s dominions. The origin of the others 
I have not been able to ascertain. Hendrick Sellen was very 
active in affairs at Germantown, according to Funk gave the 
ground for the Mennonite Church there, was a trustee of the 
church on the Skippack, and in 1698 made a trip to Crefeld, 
carrying back to the old home many business communications, 
and we may well suppose many messages of friendship. 

On the 14th of January, 1690, two thousand nine hundred 
and fifty acres north of Germantown were divided into three 
districts, and called Krisheim, Sommerhausen, from the birth- 
place of Pastorius, and Crefeld. 

An effort at naturalization made in 1691 adds to our list 
of residents Reynier Hermanns Van Burklow, Peter Klever, 
Anthony Loof, Paul Kastner, Andris Kramer, Jan Williams, 
Ilermann op de Trap, Hendrick Kasselberg, from Backers- 
dorf in the county of Brugge, and Klas Jansen. The last 
two were Mennonites, Jansen being one of the earliest 
preachers. Op de Trap, or Trapman, as he is sometimes 
called, appears to have come from Muhlheim on the Ruhr, 
and was drowned at Philadelphia in 1693. Gisbert Wilhelms 
died the year before. 

Pastorius served in the Assembly in the years 1687 and 


the case, It having so General a Relation to many other Parts, and, there- 
fore, at present they forbear it.” 

The handwriting of the original appears to be that of Pastorius. An 
effort has been made to take from the Quakers the credit of this important 
document, but the evidence that those who sent and those who received it 
regarded each other as being members of the same religious society seems 
to me conclusive. 


1 Raths Buch. 
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1691, and Abraham Op den Graeff in the years 1689, 1C€90, 
and 1692, though they were both still aliens. 

The village had now become populous enough to warrant 
a separate existence, and on May 81, 1691, a charter of in- 
corporation was issued to Francis Daniel Pastorius, bailiff; 
Jacob Telner, Dirck Op den Graeff, Hermann Op den Graeff, 
and Thones Kunders, burgesses; Abraham Op den Graeff, 
Jacob Isaacs Van Bebber, Johannes Kassel, Heivert Papen, 
Hermann Bom, and Dirck Van Kolk, committeemen, with 
power to hold a court and a market, to admit citizens, to 
impose fines, and to make ordinances. The bailiff and first 
two burgesses were constituted justices of the peace.' The 
primitive Solons and Lycurguses of Germantown did not 
want their laws to go unheeded. They were not keen enough 
to invent that convenient maxim, Jgnorantia legis neminem 
excusat. It was, therefore, ordered that “On the 19 of 1 mo. 
in each year the people shall be called together, and the laws 
and ordinances read aloud to them.’? Oh ye modern legis- 
lators! think how few must have been the statutes, and how 
plain the language in which they were written, in that happy 
community. 

As we have seen, the greater number of the first Crefeld 
emigrants were weavers. This industry increased so that 
Frame describes Germantown as a place— 


“Where lives High German people and Low Dutch, 
Whose trade in weaving linnen cloth is much; 
There grows the Flax as also you may know 
That from the same they do divide the tow ;” 


and Thomas says they made “very fine German Linen such 
as no Person of Quality need be ashamed to wear.” When, 
therefore, Pastorius was called upon to devise a town seal, he 
selected a clover on one of whose leaves was a vine, on an- 
other a stalk of flax, and on the third a weaver’s spool, with 
the motto, “ Vinum, Linum, et Textrinum.” This seal hap- 
pily suggests the relations of the town with the far past, and 
it is a curious instance of the permanente of causes that these 


' Penna. Archives, vol. i. p. 111. 2 Raths Buch. 
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simple people, after the lapse of six centuries, and after being 
transplanted to a distance of thousands of miles, should still 
be pursuing the occupation of the Waldenses of Flanders. 
The corporation was maintained until January 11, 1707, but 
always with considerable difficulty in getting the offices filled. 
Says Léher, “They would do nothing but work and pray, and 
their mild consciences made them opposed to the swearing of 
oaths and courts, and would not suffer them to use harsh 
weapons against thieves and trespassers.” Through conscien- 
tious scruples Arent Klincken declined to be burgess in 1695, 
Heivert Papen in 1701, Cornelis Siverts in 1702, and Paul 
Engle in 1703 ; Jan Lensen to be a committeeman in 1701, 
Arnold Kuster and Daniel Geissler in 1702; Matteus Millan 
to be constable in 1703; and in 1695 Albertus Brandt was 
fined for a failure to act as juryman, “having no other escape 
but that in a court in Phila, he was wronged upon the account 
of a jury.” New-comers were required to pay £1 for the 
right of citizenship, and the date of the conferment of this 
right doubtless approximates that of the arrival. 

In 1692 culminated the dissensions among the Quakers 
caused by George Keith, and the commotion extended to the 
community at Germantown. At a public meeting Keith 
called Dirck Op den Graeff an “impudent rascal,” and since, 
as we have seen, the latter was a justice of the peace in the 
right of his position as a burgess it was looked upon as a 
flagrant attack upon the majesty of the law. Among those 
who signed the testimony of the yearly meeting at Burling- 
ton 7 of 7 mo. 1692, against Keith were Paul Wolff, Paul 
Kastner, Francis Daniel Pastorius, Andries Kramer, Dirck 
Op den Graeff, and Arnold Kassel. The certificate from the 
Quarterly Meeting at Philadelphia, which Samuel Jennings 
bore with him to London in 1693, when he went to present 
the matter before the Yearly Meeting there, was signed by 
Dirck Op den Graeff, Reynier Tyson, Peter Schumacher, and 
Caspar Hoedt. Pastorius wrote two pamphlets in the con- 


' Raths Buch and Court Record. 
Vou. Iv.—3 
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troversy.1. On the other hand Abraham Op den Graeff was 
one of five persons who, with Keith, issued the Appeal, for 
publishing which Wm. Bradford, the printer, was committed, 
and a testimony in favor of Keith was signed by Hermann 
Op den Graeff, Thomas Rutter, Cornelis Siverts, David Scher- 
kes, and Jacob Isaacs Van Bebber.? The last named furnishes 
us with another instance of one known to have been a Menno- 
nite acting with the Friends, and Sewel, the Quaker historian, 
says concerning Keith: “and seeing several Mennonites of the 
County of Meurs lived also in Penna. it was not much to be 
wondered that they who count it unlawful for a Christian to 
bear the sword of the magistracy did stick to him.” 

Caspar Hoedt, then a tailor in New York, married there 
6 mo. 12, 1686, Susanna, eldest daughter of Nicolaes De la 
Plaine and Susanna Cresson, who were French Huguenots. 
James De la Plaine, a relative of Nicolaes, came to German- 
town from New York prior to Aug. 28, 1692, on which day 
he was married by Friends ceremony to Hannah Cook. 
Susanna, a daughter of Nicolaes, became the wife of Arnold 
Kassel 9 mo. 2, 1693.8 

A tax list made by order of the Assembly in 1693 names 
the following additional residents, viz.: Johannes Pettinger, 
John Van de Woestyne, and Paulus Kuster. Kuster, a Men- 
nonite, came from Crefeld with his sons Arnold, Johannes, 
and Hermannus, and his wife Gertrude. She was a sister of 
Jan and Willem Streypers. 

In 1662, twenty years before the landing of Penn, the city 
of Amsterdam sent a little colony of twenty-five Mennonites 
to New Netherlands under the leadership of Pieter Corne- 


! The titles of these hitherto unknown pamphlets are :— 

I. “Ein Send Brieff Offenhertziger Liebsbezeugung an die so genannte 
Pietisten in Hoch Teutschland. 

Zu Amsterdam Gedruckt vor Jacob Claus buchhaendler, 1697.” 

II. “Henry Bernhard Koster, William Davis, Thomas Rutter, and 
Thomas Bowyer, four Boasting Disputers of this World, Rebuked and Ans- 
wered according to their Folly, which they themselves have manifested in a 
late pamphlet, entitled Advice for all Professors and Writers.”—William 
Bradford, New York, 1697. 

£ Potts Memorial, p. 394 3 Notes of Walter Cresson. 
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lisz Plockhoy, of Zierik Zee. They were to have power to 
make rules and laws for their own government, and were to 
be free from taxes and tenths for twenty years. Each man 
was loaned a hundred guilders to pay for his transportation. 
They settled at Horekill on the Delaware, and there lived on 
peaceful terms with the Indians. The hand of fate, however, 
which so kindly sheltered Telner and Pastorius, fell heavily 
upon their forerunner, Plockhoy. An evil day for his colony 
soon came. When Sir Robert Carr took possession of the 
Delaware on behalf of the English he sent a boat in 1664 to 
the Horekill, and his men utterly demolished the settlement, 
and destroyed and carried off all of the property, “even to 
a naile.” What became of the people has always been a 
mystery. History throws no light on the subject, and con- 
temporary documents there are none. In the year 1694 
there came an old blind man and his wife to Germantown. 
His miserable condition awakened the tender sympathies of 
the Mennonites there. They gave him the citizenship free 
of charge. They set apart for him at the end street of the 
village by Peter Klever’s corner a lot twelve rods long and 
one rod broad, whereon to build a little house and make a 
garden, which should be his as long as he and his wife should 
live. In front of it they planted a tree. Jan Doeden and 
Willem Rittinghuysen were appointed to take up “a free 
will offering,” and to have the little house built. This is all 
we know, but it is surely a satisfaction to see a ray of sun- 
light thrown upon the brow of the helpless old man as he 
neared his grave. After thirty years of untracked wander- 
ings on these wild shores, friends had come across the sea to 
give him a home at last. His name was Cornelis Plockhoy.' 

On the 24th of June of the same year Johannes Kelpius, 
Henry Bernhard Koster, Daniel Falkner, Daniel Lutke, 
Johannes Seelig, Ludwig Biderman, and about forty other 
Pietists and Chiliasts arrived in Germantown, and soon after 
settled on the Wissahickon, where they founded the Society 
of the “Woman in the Wilderness.” The events in the 


' Raths Buch. Brodhead’s History of New York, vol. i. p. 698. 
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strange life of Kelpius, the Hermit of the Wissahickon, 
have been fully told by Seidensticker and Jones. Together 
with Johannes Jawert and Daniel Falkner he was appointed 
an attorney for the Frankfort Company in 1700, but he never 
acted. Falkner had more to do with affairs at Germantown, 
being bailiff in 1701, and in Montgomery County Falkner’s 
Swamp still preserves the remembrance of his name. In 
1700 he was in Holland, where he published a small volume 
in German, giving information concerning the province, to 
which he soon returned. 

George Gottschalck from Lindau, Bodensee, Daniel Geiss- 
ler, Christian Warner, and Martin Sell were in Germantown 
in 1694, Levin Harberdinck in 1696, and in 1698 Jan Linder- 
man came from Muhlheim on the Ruhr. During the last 
year the right of citizenship was conferred upon Jan Neuss, 
a Mennonite and silversmith,! Willem Hendricks, Frank 
Houfer, Paul Engle, whose name is on the oldest marked 
stone in the Mennonite graveyard on the Skippack under 
date of 1723, and Reynier Jansen. Though Jansen has since 
become a man of note, absolutely nothing seems to have been 
known of his antecedents, and I will, therefore, give in de- 
tail such facts as I have been able to ascertain concerning 
him. On the 21st of May, 1698, Cornelis Siverts, of Ger- 
mantown, wishing to make some arrangements about land 
he had inherited in Friesland, sent a power of attorney to 
Reynier Jansen, lace maker at Alkmaer in Holland. It is 
consequently manifest that Jansen had not then reached this 
country. On the 23d of April, 1700, Benjamin Furly, of 
Rotterdam, the agent of Penn at that city, gave a power of 
attorney to Daniel and Justus Falkner to act for him here. It 
was of no avail, however, because as appears from a confirma- 
tory letter of July 28,1701, a previous power “to my loving 
friend Reynier Jansen,” lace maker, had not been revoked, 
though no intimation had ever been received that use had 
been made of it. It seems then that between the dates of the 


4 
1 Penn bought from him in 1704 a half-dozen silver spoons, which he pre- 
sented to the children of Isaac Norris, while on a visit to the latter.—See 
Journal. 
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Siverts and Furly powers Jansen had gone to America. On 
the 29th of November, 1698, Reynier Jansen, who afterward 
became the printer, bought of Thomas Tresse 20 acres of 
Liberty Lands here, and on the 7th of February, 1698-9, the 
right of citizenship, as has been said, was conferred by the 
Germantown Court upon Reynier Jansen, lace maker. These 
events fix with some definiteness the date of his arrival. He 
must soou afterward have removed to Philadelphia, though 
retaining his associations with Germantown, because ten 
months later, Dec. 23, 1699, he bought of Peter Klever 75 
acres in the latter place by a deed in which he is described 
as a merchant of Philadelphia. This land he as a printer sold 
to Daniel Geissler Oct. 20, 1701. Since the book called 
**God’s protecting providence, etc.,” was printed in 1699 it 
must have been one of the earliest productions of his press, 
and the probabilities are that he began to print late in that 
year. Its appearance indicates an untrained printer, and a 
meagre font of type. He was the second printer in the 
middle colonies, and his books are so rare that a single speci- 
men would probably bring at auction now more than the 
price for which he then sold his whole edition. He left a 
son, Stephen, in business in Amsterdam, whom he had ap- 
portioned there, and brought with him to this country two 
sons, Tiberius and Joseph, who after the Dutch manner as. 
sumed the name Reyniers, and two daugliters, Imity, who 
married Matthias, son of Hans Millan, of Germantown, and 
Alice, who married John Piggot. Tis career as a printer 
was very brief. He died about March 1, 1706, leaving per- 
sonal property valued at £226 1s. 8d., among which was in- 
eluded “a p’cell of Books from Wm. Dradford £4 2s. 0d.” 
We find among the residents in 1699 Heinrich Pannebecker, 
the first German surveyor in the province, and Evert In den 
Hoffen from Muhlheim on the Ruhr, with Hermann, Ger- 
hard, Peter, and Annecke, who were doubtless his children, 
some of whom are buried in the Mennonite graveyard on the 
Skippack. 


' Raths Buch. Exemp. Record, vol. vi. p. 235. Deed Book E 7, p. 560. 
Germantown Book, pp. 187, 188. Will Book C, p. 22. 
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Four families, members of the Mennonite Church at Ham- 
burg, Harmen Karsdorp and family, Claes Berends and 
family, including his father-in-law, Cornelius Claessen, Isaac 
Van Sintern and family, and Paul Roosen and wife, and two 
single persons, Heinrich Van Sintern and the widow Trientje 
Harmens started for Pennsylvania March 5, 1700, and a few 
months later at least four of them were here.' Isaac Van 
Sintern was a great-grandson of Jan de Voss, a burgomaster 
at Ianschooten, in Flanders, about 1550, a genealogy of whose 
descendants, including many American Mennonites, was pre- 
pared in Holland over a hundred years ago. In 1700 also 
came George Muller and Justus Falkner, a brother of Daniel, 
and the first Lutheran preacher in the province. Among the 
residents in 1700 were Isaac Karsdorp and Arnold Van Vos- 
sen, Mennonites, Richard Van der Werf, Dirck Jansen, who 
married Margaret Millan, and Sebastian Bartlesen ; in 1701 
Heinrich Lorentz and Christopher Schlegel; in 1702 Dirck 
Jansen, an unmarried man from Bergerland, working for 
Johannes Kuster, Ludwig Christian Sprogell,a bachelor from 
Holland, and brother of that John Henry Sprogell, who a 
few years later brought an ejectment against Pastorius, and 
feed all the lawyers of the province, Marieke Speikerman, 
Johannes Rebenstock, Philip Christian Zimmerman, Michael 
Renberg with his sons Dirck and Wilhelm, from Muhlheim 
on the Ruhr, Peter Bun, Isaac Petersen and Jacob Gerritz 
Holtzhooven, both from Guelderland in Holland, Heinrich 
Tibben, Willem Ilosters, a Mennonite weaver from Crefeld, 
Jacob Claessen Arents, from Amsterdam, Jan Krey, Johann 
Conrad Cotweis, who was an interpreter in New York in 1709, 
and Jacob Gaetschalck, a Mennonite preacher; and in 1703 An- 
thony Gerckes, Barnt Hendricks, Hans Heinrich Meels,Simon 
Andrews, Hermann Dors, and Cornelius Tyson. The last two 
appear to have come from Crefeld, and over Tyson, who died 
in 1716, Pastorius erected in Axe’s graveyard at Germantown 
what is, so far as I know, the oldest existing tombstone to 
the memory of a German in Pennsylvartia. 


' Mennonitische Blatter, Hamburg. 
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On the 28th of June, 1701, a tax was laid for the building 
of a prison, erection of a market, and other objects for the 
public good. As in all communities, the prison preceded 
the school-house, but the interval was not long. Dec. 30 of 
that year “it was found good to start a school here in Ger- 
mantown,” and Arent Klincken, Paul Wollf, and Peter 
Schumacher, Jr., were appointed overseers to collect sub- 
scriptions and arrange with a school teacher. Pastorius was 
the first pedagogue. As early as January 25, 1694-5, it was 
ordered that stocks should be put up for the punishment of 
evildoers. We might, perhaps, infer that they were little 
used from the fact that, in June, 1702, James De la Plaine 
was ordered to remove the old iron from the rotten stocks 
and take care of it, but alas! Dec. 31, 1703, we find that 
“ Peter Schumacher and Isaac Schumacher shall arrange with 
workmen that a prison house and stocks be put up as soon 
as possible,” 

Feb. 10, 1702-8, Arnold Van Vossen delivered to Jan 
Neuss on behalf of the Mennonites a deed for three square 
perches of land for a church, which, however, was not built 
until six years later. 

In 1702 began the settlement on the Skippack. This first 
outgrowth of Germantown also had its origin at Crefeld, and 
the history of the Crefeld purchase would not be complete 
without some reference to it. As we have seen, of the 1000 
acres bought by Govert Remke 161 acres were laid out at 
Germantown. The balance he sold in 1686 to Dirck Sipman. 
Of Sipman’s own purchase of 5000 acres, 588 acres were laid 
out at Germantown, and all that remained of the 6000 acres 
he sold in 1698 to Matthias Van Bebber, who, getting in 
addition, 500 acres allowance, and 415 acres by purchase, had 
the whole tract of 6166 acres located by patent Feb. 22,1702, 
on the Skippack. It was in the present Perkiomen Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, and adjoined Edward Lane and 
William Harmer, near what is now the village of Evans- 
burg? For the next half century at least it was known as 


' Raths Buch. # Exemp. Record, vol. i. p. 470. 
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Bebber’s Township, or Bebber’s Town, and the name being 
often met with in the Germantown records has been a source 
of apparently hopeless confusion to our local historians. Van 
Bebber immediately began to colonize it, the most of the 
settlers being Mennonites. Among these settlers were Hein- 
rich Pannebecker, Johannes Kuster, Johannes Umstat, Klas 
Jansen, and Jan Krey in 1702; John Jacobs in 1704; John 
Newberry, Thomas Wiseman, Edward Beer, Gerhard and 
Hermann In de Hoffen, Dirck and William Renberg in 
1706; William and Cornelius Dewees, Hermannus Kuster, 
Christopher Zimmerman, Johannes Scholl, and Daniel Des- 
mond in 1708; Jacob, Johannes, and Martin Kolb, Mennonite 
weavers from Wolfsheim in the Palatinate, and Andrew 
Strayer in 1709; Solomon Dubois, from Ulster County, New 
York, in 1716; Paul Fried in 1727; and in the last year the 
unsold balance of the tract passed into the hands of Panne- 
becker. Van Bebber gave 100 acres for a Mennonite church, 
which was built about 1725, the trustees being Hendrick 
Sellen, Hermannus Kuster, Klas Jansen, Martin Kolb, Henry 
Kolb, Jacob Kolb, and Michael Ziegler. 

The Van Bebbers were undoubtedly men of standing, 
ability, enterprise, and means. The father, Jacob Isaacs, 
moved into Philadelphia before 1698, being described as a 
merchant in High Street, and died there before 1711." Mat- 
thias, who is frequently mentioned by James Logan, made 
a trip to Holland in 1701, witnessing there Benjamin Furly’s 
power of attorney July 28, and had returned to Philadelphia 
before April 13,1702. He remained in that city until 1704, 
when he and his elder brother, Isaac Jacobs, accompanied by 
Reynier Hermanns Van Burklow, a son-in-law of Peter 
Schumacher, and possibly others, removed to Bohemia 
Manor, Cecil County, Maryland. There he was a justice of 
the peace, and is described in the deeds as a merchant and 
a gentleman. Their descendants, like many others,soon fell 


' He had three grandsons named Jacob, one of whom was doubtless the 
Jacob Van Bebber who became Judge of the Supreme Court of Delaware 
Nov. 27, 1764. 
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away from the simple habits ad strict creed of their fathers; 
the Van Bebbers of Maryland have been distinguished in all 
the wars and at the bar; and at the Falls of the Kanawha, Van 
Bebber’s rock, a crag jutting out at a great height over the 
river, still preserves the memory and recalls the exploits of 
one of the most daring Indian fighters in Western Virginia. 

I have now gone over two decades of the earliest history 
of Germantown. It has been my effort to give the names 
of all those who arrived within that time, and as fully as 
could be ascertained the dates of their arrival and the places 
from which they came, believing that in this way the most 
satisfactory information will be conveyed to those interested 
in them as individuals, and the clearest light thrown on the 
character of the emigration. The facts so collected and 
grouped seem to me to warrant the conclusion I have formed 
that Germantown was substantially asettlement of people from 
the lower Rhine regions of Germany and from Holland, and 
that in the main they were the offspring of that Christian 
sect which, more than any other, has been a wanderer,' which, 
endeavoring to carry the injunctions of the New Testa- 
ment into the affairs of daily life, had no defence against 
almost incredible persecution except flight, and which to-day 
is sending thousands of its followers to the Mississippi and 
the far West after they have in a vain quest traversed Europe 
from the Rhine to the Volga.? 


! Says Loher in his Geschichte wnd Zustinde der Deutschen in Ame- 
rika, p. 35, “As the true pilgrims upon earth going from place to place in 
the hope to find quiet and rest appear the Mennonites. They were the 
most important among the German pioneers in North America.” 

2 In the compilation of this article I have been especially indebted to Dr. 
J. G. De Hoop Scheffer, of the College at Amsterdam, for European re- 
searches, to Prof. Oswald Seidensticker, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose careful investigations I have used freely, and to Abraham H. Cassel, 
of Harleysville, Pa., whose valuable library, it is, perhaps, not too much to 
say, is the only place in which the history of the Germans of Pennsyl- 
vania can be found. In giving the orthography of proper names I have, 
as fur as practicable, followed autographs. 
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SOUTH SECOND STREET AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY TOWNSEND WARD. 


It is not easy to say where Second Street really begins, for 
far down in “ the Neck” it is one of the avenues over which 
truck wagons pass with their loads of vegetables, produced 
there for the supply of the city. The pavement, however, 
has a beginning, and it is at Wolf Street, near an ancient 
hipped-roof house, which is much the oldest building in the 
vicinity. George Shear was born in it,and for eighty-seven 
years lived there, until death, twenty-three years ago, re- 
moved him. His grandfather, before him, also lived there. 
The present tenant knew George Shear, and believes, from 
what he told her, that the house is more than one hundred 
and eighty years old. He was used to say that at the time 
of the Revolution there was a battery erected near by. 

To the south of Cedar or South Street, the old city line, 
the Delaware River sweeps considerably to the eastward. 
At Cedar Street the river is but about seven hundred feet 
from Second Street, but at Shear’s house it is more than 
three-fourths of a mile. To the east of Shear’s house there 
is laid down on an early map the village of Martinsville, and 
it is continued on recent ones, though no village appears to 
be there. Almost as far north as Mifflin Street the land lies 
low, and still affords the gunner a fair supply of the Rice 
or Reed bird, and the Rail or Soarer, that fatten on the seeds 
of the reed that grows so abundantly along the river banks. 
On this ground, in September last, a number of men were 
rapidly shooting at the birds as they flew over. Teal are occa- 
sionally shot at the old Navy Yard; and in its vicinity, plover 
and snipe, by persons shooting from pavements across into 
the fields. An occasional woodcock,is also brought down. 
The supply of birds is somewhat diminishing. Within 
twenty years rail and reed birds are less, by perhaps, one- 
third. 
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Further down the “Old King’s Road,” as old Second 
Street was formerly called, are Hollander’s Creek and Float 
Creek. In early times they were in some degree navigable, 
for on that finely-executed manuscript map, made by Charles 
de Krafft in 1790, from surveys by John Hills, in 1788, of 
the region between the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, south 
of Cedar Street, now in the Department of Surveys, it is laid 
down at the junction of the two creeks, that “two Swedes,” 
vessels, wintered in 1710. Just north of the junction there 
were, according to the same authority, in 1740, a brig and a 
sloop. The best water was found there, as the ice gorge at 
the Horseshoe was thus avoided. 

The “Old King’s Road,” from Greenwich Street south- 
wardly, runs somewhat to the westward. On the city plan 
“ Kast Second Street,” from Mifflin southwardly, is laid down 
almost north and south, parallel with the other streets, but 
it is not yet opened. From Shear’s house, at Wolf Street, 
to Mifflin, a distance of four squares, there are only a few 
houses, and the cross streets, Jackson, Snyder, and McKean, 
are not yet opened. At Mifflin Street the houses fairly 
commence, and thence to Greenwich Street, not more than 
one-third of the lots are vacant. About one-half of the 
houses have shops in the front portions of them. It is seen 
by their names that the streets in the southern part of the 
city are called after the Governors of the State. 

North of Greenwich Street there is hardly a vacant lot, 
and after leaving Reed Street almost every house has a shop 
in its front part. As far north as Christian Street many of 
the buildings are but two stories in height: after that there 
is only an occasional one, and with the increased altitude of 
the houses there is a much greater appearance of business, 
and a considerable display of goods in front of the stores. 
And now, for a distance of some miles, to speak exactly, 
eighteen thousand feet, or within a fraction of three and a 
half miles, there is hardly a single building used for the 
purpose only of a dwelling house, and there are very few, 
indeed, used only for stores. 

Before going further along Second Street it may be well 
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to pause awhile, and to pass in review a few places of note 
so near at hand as to naturally demand some mention. Only 
a few of the old places of interest can be noticed, and even at 
such merely a glance can be aimed, as anything further 
would swell this tale of a walk out of all proportion. We 
are now in the region called by the Indians Wicaco, a name 
fortunately preserved by our more immediate predecessors, 
the Swedes. Llere it was that a blockhouse was erected in 
1669, and here, too, the Svens, or Swansons, lived, and here 
more than two centuries ago, they with others erected the 
humble church building of logs, with loop-holes for defence, 
which only a few years afterwards, in 1700, was replaced by 
the venerable brick edifice still standing, and known as the 
Episcopal Church of Gloria Dei. This building, it is said, 
also had loop-holes. It will ever redound to the honour of 
the Swedish Crown that, although it lost its colonial posses- 
sions as early as 1655, yet the memory of Swedish brethren 
was held so dear, that for much more than a century after- 
wards, it continued to send to them, at its cost, most respect- 
able ministers of the gospel. The last so sent was Nicholas 
Collin, just prior to our Revolution. He survived in vener- 
able usefulness so late as 1831. He was personally known to 
some yet living, thus connecting with our own era the remote 
one of the great Gustavus Adolphus, and of his daughter, 
Queen Christina. 

Just to the south of the church at Wicaco is the site of 
the old Navy Yard, a history of which has been written by 
Mr. Henry M. Vallette. The Swedes in their time had a fort 
there. When Penn and his followers came they endeavored 
to be peaceful, but it was a sore trial, for rumors of the com- 
ing of Spaniards, and of Frenchmen, and of Indians, if 
possible “more savage still than they,” alarmed the people 


not a little, and so in 1748 it was determined to have a fine 
battery. An “Association” was formed to effect the purpose, 
and subscriptions were taken up, and a lottery was authorized 
to aid it, and a battery four hundred feet long was in due 
time constructed. The site possessed the great advantage of 
firm and high ground, and also a gravel bank at the water's 
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edge. At the cost of £1500, there was a purchase made in 
Boston of thirty-nine pieces of cannon of Spanish make. 
Prior to this work of the “Association” there was a “ battery 
at Atwood’s wharf” of thirteen guns. Its site is thought, 
and no doubt correctly, to have been under the bank of 
“Society Hill.” Slightly in anticipation, it may be said here 
that the “ Society of Free Traders” owned the land from the 
Delaware to the Schuylkill between Spruce and Pine Streets. 
This gave the name of “Society Hill” to the region along 
the river Delaware southwardly as far as to the Swedes 
church. 

While the British were in possession of the city there was 
on the 18th of May, 1778, a regatta on the Delaware, and a 
féte on land, called the Meschianza, given in honor of Sir 
William Howe. The brilliant company embarked at Knight’s 
wharf at the northern extremity of the city, and were con- 
veyed down the river in richly decorated vessels, accompanied 
by martial bands. The transport ships, extending in a line 
the whole length of the town, appeared with colors flying, 
and crowded with spectators, as were also the openings of 
the several wharves on shore, exhibiting the most picturesque 
and enlivening scene the eye could desire. The company 
landed at the “Old Fort,” where the late Navy Yard was, 
and proceeded thence to the country mansion house of Joseph 
Wharton, situated about seven hundred yards to the west. 
The site, now occupied by the Wharton school-house, is on 
the west side of Fifth, between Federal and Prime, or Wash- 
ington Streets. An affair of the kind, more successful as a 
féte, has rarely been seen, and while our city stands, Sargent’s 
life of André will continue to be constantly referred to for 
the spirited account of it written by the principal actor 
therein, the gallant and unfortunate young Englishman who 
suffered for his complicity in the treason of Arnold. 

Subsequently to the war of the Revolution the Federal 
Government had a “U. 8. Ship-yard,” but in 1801 the pro- 
perty just south of it was purchased, and became the late 
Navy Yard. Joshua Humphreys was Naval Constructor at 
both places, and with what marvellous success is to be 
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gathered from the annals of the naval warfare with Tripoli 
in 1804, and with Great Britain in 1812. The Tripolitan 
war, waged mainly by men and vessels from the river Dela- 
ware, was the school of arms in which was bred the race of 
heroes of the later war, and the fact that the site of the “U. 
S. Ship-yard” is the spot where the American line of steam- 
ships of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company now land, is a 
happy augury that the effort of peace is to be as successful 
as was that of war. 

Not far to the north, in Carpenter Street below Second, is 
the shot tower, belonging to Mr. Sparks. Its erection was 
the result of a conversation between two gunners in a boat, 
who were shooting, and who felt aggrieved at the great cost 
of shot. They sought and found a person who had formerly 
been a workman in a shot tower in London. He furnished 
a plan, but Mr. Sparks alone employed him, for his friend 
now shrank from the enterprise. The tower erected from 
the plan of this obscure man was greatly favored, for not 
a drop of rain fell until the night of its completion, when 
a severe storm arose. The tower has been measured in all 
its details more than once by the engineers of the Light-house 
Board—light-houses have been repeatedly constructed from 
the results of the measurements, and still the tower stands, 
still to be resorted to for instruction by scientific men, who 
recognize in it something of perfection so far as regardsform 
and proportion. Back of the tower is ground formerly used 
for the burial of strangers. It belonged to the churches of 
Wicaco, Kingsessing, and Lower Merion, but about six years 
ago was sold by them to Mr. Sparks. Not far from the 
tower, near Front and Prime Streets, works for the produc- 
tion of porcelain were established in 1769. 

The original log-house of Sven Sener (sons of Sven) stood 
in Swanson Street, about thirty feet north of Beck’s Alley. 
Kalm, the Swedish traveller, in 1748-9, says: “In this house 
was heard the sound of the spinning wheel long before Phila- 
delphia was thought of.” At No.7 Christian Street (old 
numbering), there stood, some forty years ago, a very low 
one-story log-house, tle only one at that time in the city, as 
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one writer says. It was framed in Chester (now Delaware) 
County, and floated thence to its site by Joseph Wharton. 
When first built it was two-storied, the lower one being of 
stone seven feet in height. In time that part came to be 
under ground, so that it was necessary to descend two steps 
to reach what was originally the second story. In Second 
Street, west of the site of the old Navy Yard, in the name of 
Little Belt Place is preserved the memory of the naval action 
that heralded the war of 1812 with Great Britain. The hall 
erected by the District of Southwark stands on the east side 
of Second Street north of Christian, and is now used as a police 
station house. 

On the west side of Front Street, above Christian, is the 
old house with a large garden at its side, where John Ord lived 
about the year 1770, and where his son George was born, and 
resided until his death. George Ord is known principally as 
the author of the charming life of Alexander Wilson, the 
ornithologist, whose remains lie in the ground at Gloria Dei, 
but perhaps the day may come when a wider fame shall ac- 
company the results of labors much more considerable. At 
the age of sixteen years he resolved to devote his life to 
reading English works of the best literary style, and to col- 
lect from them such words as were not in the dictionaries, 
with examples of their use. The first edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary contained all the treasures he had gathered up to 
the time of its appearance. They were freely given, and 
Noah Webster said they formed the most valuable feature of 
his work. Mr. Ord pursued his labors for many years after- 
wards, and his collection of obsolete words became incredibly 
great. Near the close of his life he gave it to Mr. Latham, 
of England, who used it in the preparation of his edition of 
Johnson’s dictionary of the English language. Penn Street 
is near the river, and extends from Cedar Street to Pine. 
Formerly it contained fine places of residence, as well as 
counting-houses of some of the principal merchants, that of 
Willing and Francis being of the number. 

From Cedar or South Street to Pine, a greater width of 
Second Strect affords room for two market-houses, which, 
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with their throng of attendants, give a much busier aspect 
to the scene. Sixteen stalls were erected in 1745 by Edward 
Shippen and Joseph Wharton, who were to be reimbursed 
should the city take them. In 1773 it was decided that ad- 
ditional stalls were necessary, and no doubt they were soon 
erected. John Stamper, living on the west side of the street 
on the south side of an alley, gave his name to it. One of 
the family, Mary Stamper, was given in marriage to William 
Bingham. In Front Street, not far distant, John C. Stocker 
and Lewis Clapier lived, and John Barclay, also, one of the 
early Presidents of the Bank of Pennsylvania. George B. 
Dawson’s residence was at Front and Pine Streets, and “St. 
Peter’s House” is the fruit of a pious feeling in his grandson. 
There is yet standing at the S. E. corner of the latter street 
and Second, a building of considerable size, where John Ross 
the merchant lived, whose daughter Jane married Samuel 
Breck. In 1806 the Marquis de Casa Yrujo, the Spanish 
Minister, lived in it— 
“Three great Counts have come from Spain, 
A courting of my daughter Jane”— 


but the Marquis was not one of them, for he had found favor 
in the eyes of a maiden near there, a daughter of Governor 
McKean. Their descendants now live in Spain. <A portrait 
of the Marquis, by Sharpless, is in the collection at the State 
House. In 1762-3 Archibald McCall, the India merchant, 
built a house still standing at the N. E. corner of Second and 
Union Streets. Its garden extended a considerable distance 
down the latter street, and was well stocked with various 
animals brought by his supercargoes from foreign parts, so 
that it was, in a manner, our first Zodlogical Garden. To 
the north of McCall’s, but at no great distance, and to the 
west of Second Street, was the fine spring of the lovelorn 
damsel, Bathsheba Bowers, whose story is told in the third 
volume of this Magazine. Two generations had passed 
away, but the place no doubt retained its attractive features, 
for not long after 1770 Dr. Cadwalader’s‘son, General John, 
elder brother of Colonel Lambert Cadwalader, according to 
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Graydon, erected there a very large double house. It stood 
on the west side of Second below Spruce, and opposite to 
Little Dock Street, surrounded by a fine garden that extended 
to Third Street. At this establishment, as Graydon says, 
the whole of the “Silk Stocking Company,” raised by the 
gallant and chivalric Cadwalader, were often entertained with 
lavish hospitality. Upon the occupation of the city by the 
British, Sir William Howe made it his quarters, but soon 
removing to the well-known house in Market Street, where 
Washington resided while President, he was succeeled in 
fhe occupancy by General Knyphausen, who had been pre- 
viously quartered at the house of Henry Lisle, on the east 
side of the street near Dock. Captain Loxley’s house, 
on the east side, had a prominent balcony in front, and 
faced both Second and Little Dock Streets. It was there 
that Lydia Darrach lived. Front Street isso near at hand 
that we must turn to it again, and look at No. 199, of the 
old numbering, on the east side directly facing Union Street. 
It was Gurney & Smith’s counting-house, where Commodore 
Decatur, a Marylander, was trained. Daniel Smith, the 
junior member of the firm, came here from Cape May County, 
New Jersey, and six of his sons have, with their wives, cele- 
brated their golden weddings. Not far off a large house on 
the north side of Union Street above Front, was the residence 
of John B. Bordley, of Maryland. At a later time it was 
occupied by Joseph Bonaparte, under the title of Count 
Survilliers, 

Edward Shippen on coming here in 1693 erected his “ great 
house” on the west side of Second Street north of Spruce. 
His garden, inclosing it on both sides, extended to Laurel or . 
Levant Street, and two tall pine trees of the original forest 
stood, a mark for all the country round, until the beginning 
of this century. William Penn, on his second visit, passed 
a month at the house, and not long afterwards Lord Corn- 
bury lodged and dined there. It was not an unruffled calm 
in that early time of the colony, for on the 25th of July, 
1709,“ Edward Shippen, Jr., prayed Council to remit afine laid 
upon him for an assault and battery committed on the body of 

VoL. 1v.—4 
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Thomas Clark, Esq. One-half the fine was remitted ;” and it 
is, therefore, reasonable to infer that young Shippen was held 
to be half right. Sir William Keith lived in the house, and a 
later Governor also, Denny, so that “ the Governor’s Ilouse” 
was for a long time its title. Still later the great house had 
come to be the residence of Ellis Lewis, and at the time of the 
occupation of the city by the British the widowed Mrs. Lewis 
and herfamily had Major Baurmeister, a Hessian officer, quar- 
tered on them. There is one authority who says the Earl 
Cornwallis was also there. The family retained their cow 
for some time by keeping it in the cellar, but its lowing re- 
vealed the widow’s secret to British ears, and gave to burly 
Britons a better supply of milk and butter, and no doubt at 
last an occasional steak. A son of Gen. Knyphausen,a Liecu- 
tenant thirteen years of age, frequently came to the large 
garden, and taking off his sword, would play with little 
David Lewis, then twelve years of age, and his sisters. The 
studies of David Lewis, conducted under the guidance of 
Robert Proud, were not interrupted by the state of war; and 
the chirography of his translation of an Ode of Horace, still 
preserved, would put many a boy of our day to the blush. 
He grew to manhood, and about 1817 the house, or a new 
one occupying a portion of the same site, continued to be his 
residence. He survived until 1840. The old number of the 
house was 140, now represented by 244. No. 138 was the 
double house, covering the remainder of the lot, where his 
brother-in-law, Robert Waln, lived, and No. 136 was the 
residence of Charles Wharton. In 1785, No. 164, of course 
nearer Spruce Street, was the residence of George Hammond, 
the British Minister. Oliver Evans, inventor of a steam 
carriage, had his place of business in 1795 in Lowndes or 
Elmslie’s Alley. In 1795 the custom house was on the 
east side of Front Street, about the eighth house below Wal- 
nut. Before that time, in 1791, it was at the S. E. corner 
of Second and Walnut Streets. Later it was on the west side 
of Second below Dock, and was continued there until the 
purchase of the fine building that had been erected by the 
Bank of the United States. At the 8. W. corner of Dock 
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and Second Streets was the office of the Philadelphia Insur- 
ance Company, of which Charles H. Baker was President. 
In 1844 the company wound up its business, for the rare 
cause that it had been more than ordinarily successful. 

Our easy-going and deliberative forefathers happily knew 
no such phrase as “ rapid transit.” “The Dock,” which sepa- 

‘rated that part of Second Street over which we have passed 
from the portion to the north of it, could not, therefore, have 
caused them the inconvenience that we would be apt to im- 
agine. There was, however, some inconvenience, and so on 
the 11th of May, 1720, “two draughts of the intended bridge 
over the dock in Second Street were laid before Council.” 
One was of the width of the street, but it was thought that 
one of twenty-five feet, one-half the width, would be most 
convenient. As there can be no doubt it was soon con- 
structed, we may venture to pass over it. 

A former building that stood on the triangular lot, to our 
left hand, bounded by Second, Dock, and Walnut Streets, is 
the birthplace of Edward Drinker, who is said to have been 
born in 1680. He died on the 17th of November, 1782, 
which would make his age over a hundred and two years. 
It may be assumed that an error exists as to the date of his 
birth, for examination has, in nearly every instance, disproved 
the claim of such great age. The same locality was occupied 
by the Public Ledger in its earlier years, about whose age, 
when its centennial shall be reached, there will rest no doubt. 

In 1745, Joshua Fisher, on his coming here from Delaware, 
whither the family had gone shortly after their arrival with 
Penn, purchased for his residence a house near here. It was 
on the north side of Walnut Street above Front, old No. 37, 
and was taken down in 1848. At that time Front Street 
was equally or perhaps more important. As early as 1691 
“Budd’s Row” of frame houses was there, two of which, 
Nos. 126 and 128, old numbering, stood until less than forty 
years ago. No. 128, now 246, became Garrett’s property. 
Mr. William FE. Garrett, now numbering more than four 
score years, looks far back on a business commenced in Dela- 

vare by his grandfather in 1782. It was removed to this 
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city in 1796; and he distinctly remembers the appearance, in 
1810, of the noted old “ Blue Anchor Inn,” for in that year 
his futher erected on its site a building for his place of busi- 
ness. Its present number is 256. With a truly historical 
regard for ancient landmarks the great-grandsons of the first 
Mr. Garrett continue to state on their printed labels, that 
their establishment is “ Near the Drawbridge.” Mr. Garrett 
recalls the fact that, in that year, 1810, there were carriage . 
stepping stones before nineteen houses in the square between 
Dock and Walnut Streets, and he thinks that carriages were 
owned by all the occupants of the houses. Three silver- 
smiths and three watchmakers, all there were in the city at 
that time, were also in the same square. In the last century 
came John Welsh, also from Delaware. He established him- 
self on the wharf below Walnut Street, and founded the 
house now so well known, one of whose partners was till 
recently the acceptable Minister to England. 

Attracted to Front Street Joshua Fisher, in 17538, built for 
himself a residence there, No. 110, now No. 226, and on the 
rear of the lot, in Dock Street, he erected his warehouse. 
His son, Samuel Rowland Fisher, one of the last among us 
who retained the ancient costume, small clothes and a cocked 
hat, resided there until his death, at an advanced age, in 
1834. No. 112, now No. 228, the adjoining house on the 
south, was occupied by Mordecai Lewis, in his earlier career, 
a partner of William Bingham. He, and afterwards Joseph 
8. Lewis, and then Samuel N. Lewis, and now Mr. John T. 
Lewis, in successive descent, have been for one century the 
Treasurers of the Pennsylvania Hospital. The house ad- 
joining Fisher’s on the north, No. 108, now No. 224, was the 
early residence of Chief-Justice Chew, who had come here 
from Delaware, but about 1763 he purchased and removed to 
John Penn’s house in Third Street. Francis West, at a later 
time, lived in Chew’s house, and now it is occupied by the 
Messrs. Garretts, as their place of business. A little to the 
south of Fisher’s, in Front Street, Robert Morris, from 
Maryland, resided, and when the Americans held the city 
the house had an honoured inmate in General Washington. 
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In Graydon’s Memoirs we find that Pike, the dancing master 
and swordsman, lived near there. A few years afterwards 
Graydon saw bim a prisoner at Reading, among the exiled 
Friends ou their way to Virginia, his red coat being in strik- 
ing contrast with their plain attire. A frame building that 
once stood at the N. W. corner of Front and Walnut Streets 
was, in 1768, the Roman Catholic chapel. A little to the 
north of it, at the corner of Gray’s Alley, Colonel Clement 
Biddle resided in 1785. The 8S. E. corner of Front and Wal- 
nut Streets was, in 1795, the office of the Insurance Company 
of North America. That important establishment, the post 
office, in 1791, had its quarters on the east side of Front 
Street below Market, the old number being 7. But in 1793 
it was on the west side, old number 36, under the care of 
Robert Patton. But we must return to Second Street. At 
the southeast corner of Norris’s Alley and Second Street, on 
the ground now occupied by the fine building of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Samuel Carpenter, about 1687, 
erected that noted building, the Slate-roof House, which 
stood there until 1867. Its huge lock is preserved in the 
Hall of the Chamber. As it was much the finest house 
in the new city, its use was secured in 1699 for William 
Penn, on the occasion of his second visit to Pennsylvania. 
In 1702 it was used by James Logan to entertain Lord Corn- 
bury, Queen Anne’s cousin, who said “ he was dined equal to 
anything he had seen in America.” Afterwards he and his 
suite, of near thirty persons, dined at ‘Edward Shippen’s 
great house,” near by. Governor James Hamilton once lived 
in the “ Slate-roof House.” Afterwards it was occupied as 
a boarding house by Mrs. Howell, and Colonel Dunbar, “ the 
Tardy,” was one of her guests. In 1759 the funeral proces- 
sion in honor of General Ferbes, of Petincrief, who was 
educated as a physician, and had been Quarter-Master Gene- 
ral under the Duke of Cumberland, moved from it. His 
horse, richly caparisoned, was led in the advance, funeral 
dirges were sung, the military array, with arms reversed, 
passed along to Christ Church, under or near the chancel of 
which the remains of the victorious soldier were laid. For 
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some years prior to the Revolution, Mrs. Graydon had it for 
her boarding house, and it is surprising what a number of 
persons of note resorted to it. Duponceau joined the Baron 
Steuben at the Slate Roof House after the British evacuation, 
and wrote, “Such was the filth of the city that it was impos- 
sible for us to drink a comfortable dish of tea that evening. 
As fast as our cups were filled, myriads of flies took posses- 
sion of them, and served us as the harpies did the poor 
Trojans in the Aneid. Some said they were Hessian Flies.” 

In that most charmimg volume by Mrs. Graydon’s son, 
entitled the “Memoirs of a Life of Sixty Years chiefly 
passed in Pennsylvania,” much of interest concerning both 
the house and the times may be obtained. An inaccuracy 
of Graydon with regard to a statement about the building 
may be pointed out. On page 53 of his original edition he 
says the Abbe Raynal, speaking of Philadelphia, “ observes 
that the houses are covered with slate,a material amply 
supplied from quarries in the neighborhood. But, unfortu- 
nately for the source from which the Abbe derived his infor- 
mation, there were no such quarries near the city that I ever 
heard of, and certainly but a single house with this kind of 
roof.” Captain Graydon must have obtained this erroneous 
view of the Abbe’s statement at second hand; for what the 
Abbe really does say is something quite different. His lan- 
guage, speaking of the whole city, vol. vii. p. 306, is, “The pre- 
sent buildings have received an additional decoration from a 
kind of marble which is found about a mile (fifteen miles) out 
of town. Of this, tables, chimney pieces, and other household 
furniture are made.” It is probable that Graydon, residing 
in Harrisburg in 1810, could not conveniently refer to Ray- 
nal’s works. The late Cephas G. Childs, some forty years 
ago, commenced an engraving of the house, which, however, 
he did not complete. It has been finished by Mr. William 
G. Armstrong, and is used to illustrate this article. 

On the west side of the street, but nearer to Walnut, was 
the City Tavern, afterwards “The Merchants’ Coffee House.” 
The keeper of the Tavern was Mr. Smith. General Wash- 
ington arrived in the city on the 4th of September, 1774, 
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and supped at “the New Tavern.” In his diary he makes 
repeated mention of the place. Bancroft says, “On Monday, 
the 5th of September, 1774, the members of Congress, meet- 
ing at Smith’s Tavern, moved in a body to select the place 
for their deliberations.” Christopher Marshall’s Diary, Oct. 
20, 1774, has, “This day the Assembly of this Province 
gave a grand entertainment unto all the delegates from the 
different Provinces at this time in the city, at what is called 
the New Tavern in Second Street.” Edward Moyston was 
the keeper in 1795. In after years it became the “Coffee 
Iiouse,” and gathering there in furtherance of their business 
atluirs, everything of public interest was discussed by these 
leading men of the day, along with whom were those who 
had retired with fortune from their old pursuits. These, 
however, would also come, and with the disposition of the 
retired tallow-chandler of London, who found his leisure so 
irksome that he obtained his successor’s consent to be present 
at the old stand on “melting days.” So in the Coffee House 
these successtul veterans, with a view to keep their hands in, 
would venture something in the way of underwriting, a busi- 
ness famous then, but now entirely confined to the incorpo- 
rated offices for mariue insurance. About the end of the last 
century the names, among others, of Logan and Pleasants, 
and cf Walter and Thomas Franklin occur as inhabitants 
to the north of the City Tavern, and on the same side of 
the sireet. A white marble edifice appeared there not long 
aftervards. It was erected by that excellent architect, La- 
trobe for the Bank of Pennsylvania, and was one of the most 
beaut ful buildings in the country. Less than twenty years 
ago it was taken down, and now the Custom House stores 
occupy the whole of the spacious lot. Lodge Alley, on the 
north side of the building, is where the Free Masons met, 
and where entertainments were often given. The celebrated 
wit, Miss Rebecca Franks, lived in her father’s house, at the 
northvest corner of Second Street and Lodge Alley. Sharp 
Delary, the druggist, at one time was there, William Leh- 
man &¢ William & Samuel Smith followed him, and their 
succesors were, in later days, A. 8S. & E. Roberts & Co. Cap- 
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tain Anthony’s house, situated at the N. E. corner of Gray’s 
Alley and Second Street, obtained some note, for in 1728-9 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania held its session there. We 
must not with thoughtless step pass by unheeding a most 
humble frame building, two-storied, and about eighteen feet 
in height, bearing the number 121. Robert Fulton was a 
workman there. Perhaps while at his daily task he was, 
along with John Fitch and Oliver Evans, all three of them 
residents of Second Street, revolving mental problems, now 
to the enduring glory of Philadelphia, solved by the huge 
steamships that are ferry-boats across oceans, and railroads 
that span continents. When Puck in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream said, 
I'll put a girdle round the earth, 

Shakspeare but foretold the mighty enterprise that controls 
the railroad from Philadelphia to San Francisco, at either 
end connected with steamship lines to Europe and to Asia. 

From the frequent changes in the names of streets in Phila- 
delphia one might suppose we here were afflicted with a per- 
petual French Revolution, the main feature of which, since 
the disuse of the guillotine, being an entire change ir the 
names of streets. But if it be not owing to French influence, 
it may be that the movement in favor of woman’s rights 
has disturbed us, since, for all the world, our streets arelike 
a parcel of school-girls, who so frequently and so entirely 
change their names that their own mothers no longer know 
them. Gothic Street was first Norris’s Lane, then Norris’s 
Alley. Gatzmer Street was Hutton’s Lane, then Gray’s 
Alley. Inglis Street was Syke’s Lane, then Abraham Tay- 
lor’s Alley. Gold Street was first New Bank Alley, then 
Bank Alley. Lodge Alley is lost, as it is now considered a 
continuation of, and is called, Gothic Street. Carter, as a 
name, is preserved, notwithstanding a desperate attempt to 
change it. The Alley part is lost, but the fact that (Carter 
had made a bequest to the poor of the city saved the 1ame. 
All these changes are in one square. 

A company formed in Barbadoes at an early date pur- 
chased land in Pennsylvania. Such purchasers becane en- 
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titled to lots in the new city, and this company, therefore, 
came to be the owner of the lot at the N. W. corner of 
Second and Chestnut Streets, and about the year 1693 had a 
warehouse there. Some six or seven years afterwards it was 
in use as a place of worship by the Presbyterians and the 
Baptists. From the early ownership it came to be called 
“The Barbadoes Lot.” In this century the mean-looking 
building on it, perhaps the original one, was occupied by a 
Mr. Jones as a stocking store, and holding it for many years 
without adverse claim being made for it, he at last by this 
undisputed possession acquired a legal title to the property. 
On the east side the present number 45 is a building on the site 
of the house of dressed stone which about the beginning of 
this century was erected by Thomas Dobson, who lived in it, 
and there conducted his publishing business, the considerable 
extent of which may be judged of from the magnitude of 
the Encyclopedia which he issued. William Young, the 
publisher, and his successor, Wm. W. Woodward, were near 
by. Nos. 47 and 49 are on the site of the house where, in 
1754, Alderman William Plumsted lived. In time it became 
the Prince of Wales Inn, and afterwards the toy store of 
the humorous Billy Wigglesworth. 

An interesting spot, near at hand, is next to be visited. 
But before entering Letitia Court I pause awhile, for 

I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwelt, 


But not in tattered weeds, culling of simples, 
Nor by sharp misery worn to the bones. 


No; John Hart was no such man. In 1771 there came from 
England Thomas Speakman, who established himself as an 
apothecary here, some say the first one, at No. 8, now No. 
24 South Second Street, four doors below Friends’ Meeting 
House. In 1782 John Hart was indentured to him as an 
apprentice, and after the good and natural old custom, in 
1794 he married his master’s daughter. Possessed of con- 
siderable aptitude, Mr. Hart, at the suggestion of Dr. Physick, 
was the first person who manufactured artificial mineral 
waters. The apothecary shop is still continued, and its pre- 
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sent proprietor, E. I. Kaercross, looks with a proper pride 
upon an array of glass bottles, still preserved, which were 
on the erection of the store brought from England for it. 
That noted place, Letitia Court, now Letitia Street, is where 
the house for the residence of William Penn was erected. It 
is probable that its construction was begun by his cousin, 
Governor Markham, whose arrival preceded by some months 
that of Penn. It is the first house on tle west side 
of the court, south of Market Street. The number is 8, and 
now it bears upon it a sign—* Wool-pack Inn.” As may be 
seen by the decree of the Quarter Sessions of December 21, 
1855, Letitia Court was in that year opened through to 
Chestnut Street. The wisdom of that decree is made mani- 
fest by the vast warehouses that are gradually replacing here 
the humble buildings of the first years of the infant city. 
The magnitude of these structures makes it evident, more 
here than elsewhere, that the little town Penn laid out is 
rapidly becoming one of the mighty cities of the earth. 
About twenty-three years ago the great-grandson of the 
founder was in America. He was the representative of the 
family in the male line, and the last one of the name of Penn, 
except his brother Thomas, also unmarried, and who soon 
followed him to the grave. In view of the old associations 
connected with the Letitia House, it was thought it would 
be agreeable to have a dinner there. For this purpose the 
place was thorouglily cleaned, and a good meal was served for 
the company, which consisted of Messrs. Granville John Penn, 
Dr. George W. Norris, Richard Penn Lardner, Lloyd P.Smith, 
Israel Pemberton, John Jordan, Jr., Edward Armstrong, 
Henry Wharton, and Townsend Ward. On the north side 
of the building is a passage-way, which formerly, no doubt, 
extended to Second Street, for there was a gate there through 
which the Proprietary and his household passed to cross the 
street over to the “Great Meeting House,” which stood at 
the 8. W. corner of Second and Market Streets. Letitia 
Court long continued to be a place convenient for residence 
or for business. In 1765 Dr. William Shippen gave his 
lectures there. The Society for Commemorating the Landing 
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of Penn, existing from 1825 to 1836, had its annual dinners 
in the William Penn Tavern, which stood at the head of the 
court, facing north, its front on a line with Ewer’s or Black 
Horse Alley, and which was taken down when Letitia Court 
was opened. The late John Bacon, a member, piously pre- 
served the minutes of the Society, which recently have been 
presented to the Historical Society by the members of his 
family. 

Letitia Court was a good specimen of the style of the courts 
so noted as a feature of London, though far inferior to them. 
Perhaps the best specimens in Philadelphia were Franklin and 
Carpenter’s Courts, before they were entirely built upon, or 
opened through to the next street. Those of London possibly 
had their origin from monastie or ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, while those here were probably due to the instinct of 
following what their constructors had been accustomed to see 
in London. In the old city about the only courts of the old 
style, now to be found, are those westward of Front Street, 
aud north of Race. One may there see Augusta Place, for- 
merly Brook’s Court, clean and rather attractive, and still 
retaining quaint old characteristic houses. Quite near at hand 
is Plynlimmon, formerly McCullogh’s Court, of which the 
same may be said. At its head is a large old house of con- 
siderable pretension, now used as a foundry. In 1795 Jolin 
Stille, Jr., merchant, was a resident in the court. Hardly a 
stone’s throw further to the north is a third one, Fearis’s, or, 
as it is now legally called, Progheimer’s Court. MecKean’s 
Court, south from Locust Street, and west of Sixth, is an- 
other example, though not a striking one. 

About 1706 one of the fire engines from England was 
lodged at the corner of the “Great Meeting House Yard,” the 
other at “ffrancis Jones’s, Front and Walnut Streets.” The 
two hundred and fifty buckets were hung up in the Court- 
house. It is but a step to Front and Market Streets, at the 
8. W. corner of which is the old building that in colonial 
days was the “ London Coffee House.” Here were daily 
gathered all the prominent citizens of the time; and once, 
during the Revolution, they were played a fine trick by the 
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loyal Dr. Chovet. This excellent physician had made a pro- 
fessional visit to the French Minister, and on its termination, 
the Minister, himself unable to use his coach, requested the 
doctor to return to his home in it. He did so, and passing 
the coffee house, all who were gathered there saluted with 
raised hats the Minister, as they supposed, of “their great 
and good ally.” The doctor, who had been shrunk in a 
corner of the coach, now protruded his head from its win- 
dow, and most politely thanked them for the courtesy in the 
name of His Majesty, George the Third. On the Market 
Street Hill, just in front of the coffee house, it was the custom 
in the last century, on the first of May, for the fishermen to 
have Maypoles, and to deck them with boughs of evergreen 
and gay colored ribands. Such poles were also placed in 
front of many of the blacksmith’s shops, which, no doubt, 
may be explained by the following extract from Leigh Hunt’s 
interesting volume on London, called “ The Town,” page 
161: “In front of the spot now occupied by St. Mary-le- 
Strand, commonly called the New Church, anciently stood a 
cross, at which, says Stowe, ‘in the year 1294, and other 
times, the justices itinerant sat without London.’ In the 
place of this cross was set up a Maypole, by a blacksmith 
named John Clarges, whose daughter Ann became the wife 
of Monk, Duke of Albemarle.” It was for a long time ina 
state of decay, and was taken down in 1713, so that London 
blacksmiths, coming here, would almost as a matter of course 
continue the custom. 
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CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


BY MAJOR HENRY LEE. 


(From the Gilmor Collection of Autographs now in the possession of Ferdinand 
J. Dreer, Esq., of Philadelphia.) 


[This is a very interesting account of the treason of Arnold, and the 
capture of André and his execution, drawn up by Col. Henry Lee, the 
celebrated partisan officer of the Revolution, and addressed to his relative, 
Thomas Sim Lee, Esq., then Governor of Maryland. Given me by his son, 
John Lee, Esq., in 1825. Rosert Gi.wor. | 


Last month has produced two events which will bear a 
distinguished luster in the annals of America. The infamy 
of Mr. Arnold, & the death of Major André, Ad.-Gen. to 
the British army. Mr. Arnold has been a villain on the 
small scale, as well as on the great. He had established 
lucrative connexions with sutlers & sutlers’ wives, & 
had made them the instruments of converting into money, 
his embezzlements of public stores. He has deceived his 
wife, & has betrayed his friend Major André. This latter 
matter, perhaps, was unavoidable, tho’ it is generally attrib- 
uted to a pusillanimity inherent in the villain’s breast. As if 
determined to exhibit to the world how deep in infamy 
human nature is capable of descending, he is now, by vio- 
lating his confidential communications with the Commander- 
in-chief, pointing out to Sir Henry Clinton those characters 
in the city of New York, friendly to the American cause. 
He lives, but he lives to misery and anguish. The virtuous 
André is dead, but died with honor. Perhaps history does 
not afford an instance of an execution similar to that of 
André’s. Just & unavoidable; without the least particle 
of criminality in the sufferer. 

The many tales which have gone forth relative to these 
transactions must render you anxious to hear a special rela- 
tion of the whole adventure. 

It appears that Gen. Arnold was the proposer of his inten- 
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tions in a let to Sir Henry Clinton. The point of time is 
not ascertained, tho’ we have some reason to believe it origi- 
nated soon after Gen. Clinton return from South Carolina. 
The object in view was the betraying West Point into the 
hands of the enemy. Appearances were to be kept up, the 
place was to have been surrendered on terms of capitulation, 
and Mr. Arnold, a general in our service, on parole. In 
other words, the object was the subjugation of America. Sir 
Henry Clinton committed the management of this important 
business to Major André, a young gentleman equal in emi- 
nence to any the world ever produced. Major André came 
up the North river in an armed sloop, & lay near King’s 
ferry, at which place we have two small posts. King’s ferry 
is distant from West Point between 12 & 16 miles. Gen. 
Arnold, by means of a Mr. Joshua Smith, held a confer- 
ence with Major André in the night on the shore of the river. 
From the shore they adjourned to this Mr. Smith’s house, one 
mile into the country. Here matters were completely sined. 
The American Gibraltar betrayed, & the traitor secured, 
as to the reception of the bribe. 

They prepared to return, Arnold to W. Point, André to 
the Vulture. Some embarrassments arose as to the getting 
on board again, the two peasants who had landed Major 
André having been up the night before, & most of that 
night, were loth to assist when called on. It was then pro- 
posed to spend the day in secret at Smith’s house. André 
consented. Arnold left him. In the evening, André & his 
guide, Smith, set out, and by virtue of Gen. Arnold’s pass 
they uninterruptedly crossed King’s ferry. André left his 
regimental coat in Mr. Smith’s house, & wore one borrowed 
from Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith conveyed his charge safe to a 
solitude without the line of our usual patrols, & left him 
pushing on for New York. Fortunately, when very near 
the enemy’s advance post, he met with three young militia 
men, whom quest of plunder had carried thus far.'’ Major 

‘ 

1 The conduct of the class of soldiery to which the captors of Major 

André belonged was not such as to raise its members very high in the 
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André accosted them, asking them from whence—they replied 
from below. Above & below are country terms on the 
lines for the American & B{ritish} armies. André, in his 
transport of joy, discovered to them that he was a B[ritish] 
officer. The lads instantly seized him. Ile made every at- 
tempt on the virtue of his captors. Ten thousand guineas 
were assured to them, & every necessary of life was lavishly 
proffered—all in vain. André was brought a prisoner to our 
advanced horse guards. Papers announcing the object of his 
mission was found about him. Arnold’s villainy was also 
discovered. Yet, so blundering was the officer in his mea- 
sures, that he contrived to give the first notice of the capture 
of the spy to Mr. Arnold, & consequently furnished Arnold 
with time to escape.! This was erroneous, not intentional. 
Arnold made the best use of this notice, & got to the Vul- 
ture in his barge under sanctity of a flag. The poor barge- 
men whom he made use of on this occasion were, at his 





opinion of the Continental officers, hence the expression to which this note 
is appended. 

Major Talmadge, who was second in command at the post to which André 
was first taken by Paulding, Van Wart, and Williams, formed so unfavorable 
an opinion of them from André’s account of his arrest, that when in Congress 
in 1817, he successfully opposed the petition of Paulding, asking for an in- 
crease of the pension granted him by the government. On this occasion Major 
Talmadge expressed the opinion that André had been stopped and searched 
for motives of plunder only, and that had he had the means at his command 
he could have purchased his liberty. These views were opposed by the Hon. 
Egbert Benson in a pamphlet entitled, Vindication of the Captors of 
Major André, N. Y., 1817; which has been several times reprinted. 

In view of all the arguments contained in it, we cannot but think that, 
although Paulding, Van Wart, and Williams may have associated with that 
lawless band known as the Cow boys, which Cooper pictures in his story of 
The Spy, and that their nicer feelings may have been so far blunted by the 
demoralization which surrounded them, as to have allowed them to rob a 
spring-house, or extort from a well-dressed traveller any superfluous cash he 
might have had about him, we see no reason to think that they were insen- 
sible to the duty which they owed their country, when the true character of 
their captive became evident. 

1 All that can be said in defence of Major Jameson, the officer alluded 
to, will be found on p. 321 of Sargent’s Life of André. 
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instance, retained as prisoners of war.!’ André and Smith 
were brought to camp for trial. The former was condemned, 
the latter is still under trial.? The virtuous André, although 
conscious of his having become a spy without intention & 
by accident, yet in a let which he wrote to his General, 
he approves the propriety of his sentence. Time was given 
for propositions in behalf of the unfortunate André. Gen. 
Robertson came to our advanced post with some trifling re- 
quest, & brought his civilians to prove to Gen. Washington 
that André was no spy, notwithstanding André’s letter to 
the contrary. In consequence of this overture from Sr 
Henry, the execution of the sentence was postponed from 
Sunday, five O’clock, to Monday, twelve. Nothing farther 
was offered by the enemy, & the eminent youth died under 


' «When they reached New York, Clinton at once gave them their parole, 
an unusual favor to private men. Two of them, English deserters, had wept 
bitterly on the ship at the prospect of going to New York to be identified 
and hanged ; once there, they shipped on board a letter of Marque just ready 
to sail, and got away undiscovered. The remainder were released with a 
parting word and some money from Arnold, and were soon again with their 
friends.” —Sargent’s André, p. 330. 

? Joshua Hett Smith was the brother of Chief-Justice William Smith of 
New York, and was a man of education and influence. Although living 
within the American lines, he was suspected of sympathizing with the 
British previous to the exposure of Arnold’s treason. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the American General, Howe, had employed him to bring 
intelligence to West Point. It is likely that he was one of that class of 
weak men who in troubled times endeavor to “ carry water on both shoul- 
ders,” and the fate which overtook him was such as usually falls to their lot. 
Tried by the Americans for complicity with Arnold, he was suspected by 
the British of having betrayed André. Acquitted by a military court, he 
was arrested by the civil authorities, and escaped from prison, disguised as 
a woman, to the enemy, who appear by that time to have been convinced 
that he had not acted false to André. In England he published a narrative, 
the statements of which do not agree with the story he told when on trial. 
He returned to America, and died in New York, 1818. It is impossible to 
say to what extent he was cognizant of Arnold’s treasonable intentions, or 
what his conduct would have been had they been known to him. It is hard 
to believe, from the important part entrusted to him, that his suspicions 
were not aroused, and that he did not act in accordance with his sympathies. 
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a gallows. This officer was the particular favorite of his 
General, & the most promising genius in the army. 

How cold are the friendships of men high in power. An- 
dré’s death does honor to human nature. For my part, I 
declare, I would rather be André than be alike to nine-tenths 
of the sentimental world. We have not yet heard Sir Henry 
Clinton’s declarations since the execution of his friend. I 
dare say he will be full of menaces. 

Our army continues on their old ground at Tappan. No 
prospect of any action. A powerful embarkation is nearly 
compleat at New York. I believe they will pay a visit to 
your neighborhood. Wisdom and vigor, or Destruction, is 
the watchword for the southern states. It is said the fleet 
with troops sail to-morrow. 

I have the honor to be, with every sentiment of respect & 
esteem, your affectionate relative and obt. h. Sert. 


HENRY LEE, Junr. 

Licut Camp, near Tappan, Oct. 4, 1780. 
His Exce. G. 
T. Siu Lez, Esq. 





VoL. Iv.—5 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN READING, PA. 
BY HENRY MAY KEIM. 


John Penn, in his Journal, printed in the PENNSYLVANIA 
Magazine (Vol. IIL., p. 292), says: “It [Carlisle] has an Eng- 
lish Church (which is not the case at Reading).” It might 
be of interest to the readers of the Magazine to know why 
this was not the case in Reading-town in 1788. 

A short time after Berks County was formed, in 1752, and 
Reading became a county town, the Reverend Alexander 
Murray,as a missionary, visited these parts to spy out the land. 
He came and went, it has been said, on divers occasions, it 
is not known whether as a postulant or deacon, visiting the 
settlements of Maiden Creek, penetrating the Tulpehocken 
Valley, the home of the Palatine and the Indian, on the 
extreme edge of western civilization. We find in “ Papers 
relating to the History of the Church in Pennsylvania, » 
A. D. 1680-1778,” Edited by William Stevens Perry, D.D., 
the present Bishop of Iowa, a number of interesting docu- 
ments relating to the Reading Church. 

In 1760,a petition was presented tothe Society for the “ Pro- 1 Be 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” from the inhabitants 
of Berks, asking that a missionary be sent over to permanently 
reside in Reading. Berks county was represented as a growing 
one, situated on the frontiers of the province, “and hath 
never yet had any English Minister of any denomination 
settled in it.” This the signers of the petition regretted, on 
account of their “children and families who live entirely 
destitute of those Instructions which we in our younger days 
had the happiness to be blest with in our native places.” 

Possibly on the recommendation of Mr. Murray, the Rev. 
Dr. William Smith had been invited to preach among them, 
and they had received encouragement to appeal to the 8. P. 
G. In conjunction with the Molatton Congregation they 
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said that they had entered into a subscription agreeing to pay 
a missionary, sixty pounds Pennsylvania money. They also 
suggest, “If the Society have no particular person in view 
for us as a Missionary, there is a young Gentleman, Mr. 
Joseph Mather, now in London, born of creditable parents in 
this province, and educated at College of Philadelphia, who 
we believe would do us good service if he could be prevailed 
upon to come to this place and undertake the fatigues to 
which a new Mission near the frontiers, must necessarily be 
subject.” 

In an account of the Missions in Pennsylvania drawn up 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury, May 2d, 1760, it is said— 
“In & about Reading the chief town of Berks, a Mission 
might be opened to great advantage ; and the people are now 
about framing a Petition to the Society & making a Sub- 
scription, in order if possible to obtain an English Missionary 
in those places where there is at present scarce any Religious 
Worship, except what is kept among the Germans in their 
own Language.” 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Society in August of the 
same year the Rev. William Smith writes: “You will ob- 
serve that in the transactions of our late Convention the whole 
Body of the Clergy of this province recommended Reading 
as a place fit to open a Mission in. There is an old Swedish 
Settlement about 15 miles lower towards Philadelphia that 
petitions along with the Town of Reading, and hath a Church 
ready built, and I do give it as my honest and most candid 
Judgment, that I know of no place, where a Mission is more 
wanted.” 

The following extract is from a letter of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Murray, dated Reading, 9th of April, 1768, to the 
Secretary of the 8. P. G.:— 

“After my arrival here I lost no time in visiting the fami- 
lies of our Communion throughout my Mission. In this dis- 
trict of it, where the County Town of Reading lies, there 
are seven families of these amounting to the number of 48 
Souls, of which twelve are under 7 years of age. Besides 
these there are about 20 unbaptized Anabaptists who reside 


. 
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in Town and now and then make up a part of our Congre- 
gation . . . 

“ The state of this part of the Mission is considerably al- 
tered since the year 1760, when the Society was addressed 
for a Missionary, by the removal of several and death of 
others besides. It was then expected that many of the Pres- 
byterian families in Town, and in time all of them, would 
have united with the Church people, but no Missionary being 
appointed timeously enough for that purpose, they, towards 
the close of last Summer, employed a preacher of their own 
persuasion, and, to establish themselves the more firmly and 
respectably, are building a very neat Meeting-house in Town, 
and being none of the most bigotted sort, have raised a large 
sum to purchase an Organ for it. Thus this opportunity, 
which promised so fair for a Junction, being lost, it is hard 
to say when such another will offer again. However, at 
Molatton, the other District of the Mission, there are 36 
families of our Church consisting of 232 Souls, whereof 65 
are under 7 years of age; all of these are baptized to a very 
few, being chiefly of Swedish Extract. At Molatton there 
is a ruinous kind of Church built of Logs or rough Timber 
about 30 years ago by the Swedes, and as a great part of the 
Congregation there consists of these I have been hitherto 
allowed the use of it, but it matters very little whether I am 
or not for the future as it will cost as much to repair it 
as would build a new one of like materials & dimensions in 
a rather more convenient centrical place. In the County 
Town where I reside there is no Church at all, so that we 
meet in a Dwelling-house that is hired for holding the Civil 
Courts in. Nor is there any Glebe or parsonage-house in 
either of the two places, nor allowance made for the want 
of them above the £60 currency they engaged to the Society 
to pay the Missionary, and this sum only each for himself 
from year to year and for no longer time, and as they are 
people of contracted fortunes it is not in their power to fur- 
nish any of these different accommodations for a Minister, 
nor that liberal encouragement their inclinations, which I 
think are very good, would otherwise lead them to give. 
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“What the number of Inhabitants in this County is I have 
not yet been able to learn, only in this Town which was 
founded about 11 years ago.'! There are 210 families, that is 
about 1300 persons young and old, 110 of these families are 
German Lutherans, who have a Minister of their own, and 
about half as many German Caivanists, the rest chiefly Qua- 
*kers and a few Papists, with 6 or 7 families belonging to our 
Church. The County for miles around this Town is thick 
peopled, but what few else than Germans and Quakers the 
former being computed 12 to 1 of all other Nations together, 
and seem to be abundantly well provided in Teachers of one 
denomination or another, and as long as they are so Blindly 
attached to their Native Tongue as they are at present an 
English Minister can be of no great service to them. For 
tho’ they might be at no loss for English Schoolmasters, yet 
they choose to send their Children rather to German Schools, 
which they have everywhere in great plenty.” 

The year following he wrote: “My congregation here has 
increased from 7 to 18 families consisting of 121 Souls, Young 
and Old. Of the New Members some were Presbyterians, 
some Baptists, some Quakers, and some of our Communion 
lately settled in Town. Of the Quakers and Baptists I 
christened 13 on last Christmas day, and 5 before then; of 
whom 10 were adult persons, particularly one gentleman, the 
principal attorney-at-Law in this place, whose example had 
a very good effect in disposing the rest to be admitted into 
the church by Baptism. These 18 with 7 Infants besides, 
are all I have Baptized in the district of Reading since last 
April. I dispensed the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 
5 persons Christmas last, and with these I was obliged to re- 
tire to a private house on this occasion as we have no church 
like others, to assemble in. The congregation at Molatton, 
the other part of my Mission, has decreased by Removals to 
29 families, making in all 185; of which I have baptized 2 
adults and 12 Infants. I can no more prevail on that people 


' The Parson is mistaken in this fact ; Reading was laid out and the first 
house built in 1748. Therefore, 11 should be 15. 
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than these here in Town to engage heartily in any scheme 
for Building a church; so I despair of seeing one erected in 
either of the places for some time to come, as I do of a par- 
sonage house and Glebe, without which it is no easy matter 
to live in a Town—and for voluntary subscriptions, they are 
so very precarious, trifling, and troublesome to collect, that 
little more can long be depended upon here, than the Socie- 
ty’s Salary.” . 

In this letter Mr. Murray speaks of the troubles existing 
in the congregations of other denominations, and of the fact 
that their ministers were “concerned in every branch of 
trade, and hold civil and military offices,” and adds: “ The 
Baptists are rather the least factious, therefore I performed 
Divine Service Sunday last in one of their meeting houses 
about 6 miles from here, and if I meet with any encourage- 
ment and success among them I shall advise the Society, that 
I may be allowed to attend them at stated times.” 

In his next letter (25th June, 1765) to the Secretary of 
S. P. G@. Mr. Murray says :— 

“Since 24th January, 1764, that my last Wotitia parochialis 
was sent home, I baptized 39 children and three grown per- 
sons besides an Attorney-at-Law here with his children who 
were bred among the Baptists and Quakers. This Gen- 
tleman with the other Attorney I christened the year before, 
are among the fastest and ablest friends our Church has here. 
No communicants have offered since and I’m afraid will not 
till some decent places of public worship are prepared. 
With the last communicants I retired into a private room. 
We have presently the use of the Court house to assemble in 
for Divine service, and it is common to all the Sectaries 
that may occasionally convene there for the like purpose. 

“My congregation here at Reading is now increased from 
seven families at first, to 22. The other in the country at 
Molatton has neither diminished nor increased much since the 
commencement of the Mission and consists presently of 30 
families, and both places including’ the single persons resid- 
ing in the other families, amount to the number of Three 
hundred and thirty-one young and old. 
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“The Baptists whom I mentioned in my last letter were, 
soon after I officiated in their Meeting, supplied by their 
former preacher, who thought it advisable to return to them, 
when he saw them generally disposed to conform to our 
Church, whose service I punctually observed at the different 
times they invited me. Some of them come to Church here 
now and then ever since. As the preacher is an old Man, it 
is more than probable that all the younger people among 
will unite very readily with us upon his death or removal 
again.” 

He then speaks of the Roman Catholic Congregation in 
Reading—served by a Jesuit priest once a month—as having 
had on Trinity Sunday the considerable number of 200 com- 
municants. 

The parish founded in Reading by Rev. Mr. Murray was 
called “St. Mary’s” after the principal parish of Reading, 
Berkshire, England, the home of the Penns, and he minis- 
tered in it, in connection with St. Gabriel’s Parish, Molat- 
ton, Berks County, now Douglassville. As clerk of Christ 
Church, Reading, I received some years ago, a bundle of 
papers indorsed * Papers relating to St. Mary’s Mission of 
the Church of England in Reading. Received by R. U. Mor- 
gan, Rector Christ Church, from J. Pringle Jones, Esq., May 
31,1843. They were found by him among papers of Edward 
Biddle, Esq., in one of the county offices.” From these 
fragments of minutes, and from other sources, I glean the 
following: “ May 27,1765. This day the Vestry ordered 
the accounts of James Read and John Paton, Esqrs., Church 
Wardens, from 10th December, 1763, to 10th December, 1764, 
and were passed, they having paid in full the subscription 
for the benefit of the Revd. Mr. Alexr. Murray, Missionary, 
being 41 pounds, of which they and their successors in office 
and all concerned, are hereby declared to be discharged. 
The congregation next proceeded to an election of Church 
Wardens and Vestrymen, when the following gentlemen 
were chosen:— 

Edward Biddle, esq., Church 
James Deimer, esq., ) Wardens. 
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James Read, John Paton, Jones Seely, 

James Whitehead, John Price, Mark Bird, Vestrymen. 

Peter Witherington, George Hinton, 

Jasper Scull, James Scull, John Scull, Sidesmen, and Quest- 
men. 

Resolved—that the Missionary and Church Wardens apply 
to the Lieutenant-Governor to grant a certain lot in the 
Town of Reading, No. 396, for building an Episcopal Church 
upon, as the Honorable Proprietors have given orders for 
that purpose.” In this connection I have the following 
transcript from the Land Office of Pennsylvania:— 

“A copy of a Book in y® Secretary’s office, taken 6 Octo. 
1763, & compared. 

Reading—The following is an exact List of the Lots in 
Reading, and the names of those that built upon or are 
about building. 

Lanp Orrice, 1 July, 1763, 
WM. PETERS, Secy. 

894. Church of England, by Francis Morgan and Evan 

Price. 

395. Proprietor. 

396. Church of England, if permitted by the Proprietor.” 

So the parish had one lot in possession, with the prospect 
of a second. These lots were 60 by 230 feet. During the 
Revolution, a portion of the building material collected on 
lot No. 394, for the building of a church, was removed to 
lot No. 71, the property of James Diemer, one of the Ves- 
trymen, on North Callowhill (now Fifth) Street above Penn. 
Probably one reason for this removal was on account of the 
distance of lot No. 394, at the corner of Prince and Margaret 
(now Sixth and Waluut) Streets, from the built-up portions 
of the town. 

In all these minutes, I notice a continual change of officers 
of the parish. Almost each Vestryman, at some time or 
other, became a Warden, and a Sidesman became a Vestry- 
man, and then back again to the ranks. This may have been 
a matter of good policy. I think, however, I see a want of 
agreement in the parish, for 1 found among the papers, the 
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scrap of a sermon preached by the good Missionary to his 
flock, upon the texts: Colossians, ii. 2; I. Thessalonians, v. 
13; St. John, xiii. 34, 35 ; I. Corinthians, xiii. 11; Hebrews, 
xiii. 1; Romans, xii. 10; Ephesians, iv. 15,16. “Let Bro- 
therly love continue. Be kindly affectionate one to another, 
with Brotherly love. Being knit together in love. Be at 
peace among yourselves. That ye love one another. By 
this, all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another. Be of one mind, live in peace.” The rev- 
erend gentleman took great pains to search the Scriptures in 
behalf of his suffering congregation. 

At the meeting of 10th January, 1765, the following peti- 
tion was authorized : “To the Honourable, y* Representatives 
of the Freemen of the Province of Pens* in Gen' Ass’ met. 
The Petition of the Miss’ & Vestry of the English Church 
in the Town of Reading, in the County of Berks 

Most humbly Sheweth— 

That y*® ven' soc’ in London for y* Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, ever attentive to y*® Design of its 
Institution, & having the Interests of Rlyn in Am* very much 
at heart, have lately, in Kind Condescension to our Sp' wants, 
been pleased to open a Mission at Reading, on just expecta- 
tion at the same time that a Decent House would be Pro- 
vided for public worship, after the Form used in y® Church 
of England, towards Erecting which House, the members of 
that Church here, after a most Liberal Subscription, are not 
capable of contributing more than £200. That our Brethren 
y® Germans, have Erected Churches in this Town at a con- 
siderable expense, but are not able to give us any assistance 
at a time when y* Town has just Recovered itself from y* 
Ileavy Misfortunes of a war at our Doors. That y® ven! So- 
ciety have, in Great Regard to this Province, opened many 
Missions in it, & we are fully persuaded will Receive much 
satisfaction whenever they shall find the Hon' Representa- 
tives of the Good People of Pensylv* giving a Kind Counte- 
nance to the Church of England, whereof they are members: 
a Church which every Dissenting person considers as y* Bul- 
wark of the Protestant Religion & of liberty—and that your 
Petitioners have heard that a Petition is Exhibited to your 
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Hon! House by the Ministers and Vestries of the United 
Churches of Christ Church & St. Peter’s Church in Phila‘, 
for a Bill granting a Lottery for the Benefit of these Churches. 

Wherefore humbly pray, that if any such Bill should be 
presented to the Honourable y* Gov* to be passed into a Law, 
that Law may enable the members of the Church of Eng- 
land here, to Raise aSum not exceeding £500 for Erecting 
a Church in Reading. And they shall ever pray, &c. 


ALEXANDER MURRAY, 
Missionary.” 


An Act was passed by the Assembly on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1765, “ For raising by way of Lottery, the sum of 
3003 Lbs. 15 shillings, to be applied to payment of arrears 
of debt due for the finishing St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Ep. 
Ch. in the City of Philadelphia, and towards finishing the 
Ep. Ch. at Carlisle, and the building an Ep. Ch. in each of 
the towns of York and Reading, and repairing the Ep. Ch. 
at Molattin, St. Gabriel’s.” This lottery business gave the 
parish excitement and recreation for some time, for in the 
proceedings of the 17th August, 1766, we find: “ Letter dated 
22 July last from Paul Fooks, Secretary of the Board of 
Directors of St. Peter’s Lottery, &c. to the Rev. Mr. Murray, 
Missionary, and the Church Wardens of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church of Reading, relative to the said lottery was produced 
and read, and the same being considered and ordered to be 
kept in retentis. It was unanimously Resolved: That the 
Church Wardens take two hundred tickets more in said Lot- 
tery, and that the Vestry will be assisting in disposing of 
them in case the drawing of the lottery is put off till the 
second week in October next, and the Missionary and Vestry 
hereby do appoint the Church Wardens to apply for said 
number and report accordingly at next Meeting.” 

On the 11 June, 1765, the parish presented the following 
petition: To the Venerable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

“The Petition of Church Wardens & Vestry of the Episco- 
pal Congregation at Reading in the County of Berks and 
Province of Pennsylvania, most humbly Sheweth:— 
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“That your Petitioners Do w* y® Sincerest Gratitude ac- 
knowledge the Important Favor Shewed them in opening a 
Mission for the Reliefof their Spiritual Wants in this Frontier 
Part of his Majesty’s Colonies, & in Return are disposed to do 
everything Incumbent on them to Settle it on a Respectable 
and Lasting Foundation (to the best of their abilities), W" 
this view your Petitioners lately addressed the Gen' Assem- 
bly of this Province for the Benefit of a Lottery to assist 
them in Building an Episcopal Church in the County Town 
of Reading, and accordingly an Act was readily passed Grant- 
ing them (among others) £315 for that pious and Commend- 
able purpose. To this Sum your Petitioners have bound 
themselves to add £200. We have Good Reason to Expect 
that when our Church is finished, many more will associate 
w" us, & enable us Soon after to purchase a Glebe and Par- 
sonage house, and we hope from the Growth of our Congre- 
gation to Raise our Minister’s Salary by Renting y* Pews to 
more then y® amount of what we have at this Time Concluded 
upon, which, tho’ much under what we could wish, is, in our 
present Situation, as much as we can Grant. We are Con- 
scious that we have done & are still ready to Do as much for 
the support of our Mission as any people in Circumstances 
perhaps in Am*, and which we are in a fair way of Increasing 
more & more, & are Struggling in our Infancy to provide 
a decent Place of Public Worship & a better Maintenance for 
our Pastors in time Coming, we would wish that the Society 
at this Critical Juncture will Generously enough come in to 
aid our Cheerful tho’ weak Endeavors & Grant the Present 
Incumbent on their part, £50 Str. of Annual Salary, which 
considering the Labours of this Extensive Mission, & the 
Growing Expenses of Living is, w® all we can yet Contribute, 
but Moderate Encouragement for a Clergyman in it, & a 
narrow Subsistence for a Family. 

“Reading, as it is confessedly the Second Inland Town in 
Am*, & but of 17 years standing, has the most promising 
appearance of soon becoming the First, as the River Skuil- 
kill, on whose Banks it is pleasantly and commodiously Situ- 
ated, is in a Great part already Cleared for Navigation and 
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Trade to as far as the flourishing Metropolis of Philad*—and 
as it adds to its Honour and Happiness that it has so early 
attracted the affectionate notice of the Most Venerable So- 
ciety—your Petitioners hope by their conduct on all Occasions 
to Shew themselves worthy of the Continuance of their Coun- 
tenance & Patronage. 

*“ To know the Success of our humble Petition, would not a 
little Contribute to forward our present Public Undertakings, 
& which we are confident will be totally marred in the Event 
of our worthy Missionary’s Removing before they are fin- 
ished, which it is evident he will be reduced to the necessity 
of doing, under the present Circumstances. But this we 
would fain hope the Society in their abundant Care & Good- 
ness, will timeously prevent by Complying, if possible, to 
our so necessary and earnest Request, which w" ali due defe- 
rence we Submit to their most Serious Consideration, & your 
Petitioners as in duty bound, shall ever pray, &c.”" 

Whatever feelings of discord existed in the congregation 
at an early day appear to have been entirely conquered by 
the efforts of the good missionary, for on the 26th of March, 
1772, he writes— 

“T have hardly anything new to communicate concerning 
my Parishioners. They continue orderly and quiet amidst 
the clamor & noise, contention & evil speaking of the German 
Colonists, who are the body of the people in this Frontier 
County.” 

He then alludes to the troubles existing in other congre- 
gations, and closes with — 

‘“‘T expect we shall be in condition next Summer to build 
a church here, which is much wanted.” 

It has always been alleged that the “ Hawk farm,” upon 
which the principal part of East Reading is now built, was 
the Parish Glebe, and the residence of the Missionary. 


! In Bishop Perry’s book the followiug names are signed to this petition :— 
James Dimer, } Church 
E. Biddle, Wardens. 
John Patton, ) 
F. Price, Vestrymen. 
Jas. Whitehead, j 
2 Papers Relating to the History of the Church in Pennsylvania. 
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As the dark days of the Revolution approached, the rela- 
tions between the Rev. Mr. Murray—who was a loyalist— 
and his flock—who were intensely patriotic—became seriously 
disturbed. One of his prominent laymen, Edward Biddle, 
was Chairman of a Town Meeting as early as the 2d of July, 
1774, at which meeting several of the supporters of St. 
Mary’s Parish figured. Resolutions were passed, which, 
while they breathed loyalty to King George, gave in no un- 
certain language the causes of what they considered the 
“bitter destruction of the liberties of America.” A Com- 
mittee of Vigilance was formed, and in the spring of 1775 
the reverend gentleman was summoned to appear before it. 
By a special act of kindness, due to his modest zeal and 
Christian life, he was given some time to depart. On the 
parish minutes he made the following note: “The money 
paid the Rev. Mr. Murray since, to the 20th July, 1775, after 
which he could no longer officiate in this part of his Mission 
agreeably to his ordination oaths, and Commission from the 
Society.” He shortly after sailed for England. He returned 
to this country after the Revolution, was well received in 
Reading, which place he visited for a short time, and died 
of yellow fever in Philadelphia in 1793. He is buried in 
Christ Church yard, Second Street, Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing is the inscription on his tombstone :— 


Sacred 
To the Memory of 
The Reverend Doct Alexander Murray, 
Born in North Britain, 
Educated in Kings College, 
Aberdeen. 
Departed this Life 
Septem' the 14th, 1793, aged 66. 
A truly honest Man, 
Reader, whoe’er thou art, 
Strive to attain his character. 
A Wit’s a feather, and a Chief's a rod, 
An honest Man is the noblest work of God. 
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The parish was kept up during and after the Revolution, 
but had a sickly existence. There was no one to officiate. 
James Read represented St. Mary's Church at a meeting of 
clergy and laity held in Christ Church, Philadelphia, on the 
25th May, 1784, to form a representative body, this move- 
ment ending in the formation of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
of which Berks County was then a part, on the 24th of May, 
1785. 

The lot of James Diemer, before mentioned, became, at a 
very early date, a burial ground for the parishioners. On 
the 30th of November, 1815, this lot, given .it is said by 
Mrs. Rebecea Price, wife of John Price, who had been one 
of the Wardens of St. Mary’s, was conveyed by James Dei- 
mer, also one of the Wardens, to James May, Marks John 
Biddle, and George Douglass, to be by them “held in trust 
for the erection of an Episcopal Church, whenever it should 
be found convenient, and as a burial place for the Episcopa- 
lians within the Town of Reading and vicinity, and for such 
other persons, not Episcopalians, as the Trustees shall permit 
to be buried therein, and for no other purpose whatever.” 
The old name of St. Mary’s was dropped, and the parish was 
named “Christ Church,” after the venerable Church in Phila- 
delphia where Washington had worshipped, and whose Rec- 
tor, William White, had been Chaplain of the Continental 
Congress. <A building committee was formed, in 1822, con- 
sisting of George de B. Keim, Nathaniel P. Hobart, and 
Benneville Keim, to which William Pendleton Orrick was 
afterwards added, and on the 10th of May, 1826, in the pre- 
sence of the Diocesan Convention, the Church was conse- 
crated by the Right Reverend Bishop White. 
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ROBERT SMITH. 


BY JOSEPH 8. HARRIS. 


Robert Smith was of Scotch descent. Little is known of 
the history of his family prior to the emigration to Pennsyl- 
vania, except that the family name was originally Macdonald, 
and that the branch of it from which he was descended 
formed an important part of the earliest Scottish emigration 
across the North Channel into Ireland in the time of James 
I. of England. Near the end of the seventeenth century, 
Robert Smith’s grandfather lived in the northeastern part of 
Ireland. Just before the Battle of the Boyne, as the soldier- 
king, William III., was personally reconnoitring the locality 
which was so soon to become famous, his horse cast a shoe. 
There was, of course, no farrier in attendance to replace it; 
but Macdonald, in whose neighborhood the accident occurred, 
and who like many other farmers in thinly-peopled districts 
was something of a blacksmith, volunteered to repair the 
injury, shod the horse, and so enabled the King to proceed. 

His neighbors, who, like himself, were in sympathy with 
the cause of which William was the champion, dubbed Mac- 
donald “the Smith.” Such a change of name would not 
mow be considered a compliment, as Smiths are so numerous 
that the name confers no special distinction ; but in that dis- 
trict there was a surfeit of Macdonalds; all the possible 
changes had been rung on the name, and still there were 
hardly enough names to individualize the members of the 
clan. Smith was a novelty, and the branch of trade it rep- 
resented has always been an honored one, especially in primi- 
tive society, and this particular Scotchman, proud to have 
his name linked with that of a great man, and a decisive 
battle, as that of Boynewater was soon known to be, ac- 
cepted the cognomen, and handed it down to his posterity 
as the family name. 

The Macdonalds held their lands in Ireland by tenant 
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right, and while they with the rest of their countrymen were 
subduing the savage land which they now called home, they 
lived in peaceful obscurity. But when the colonists had won 
for themselves prosperity, that prosperity invited the inter- 
ference both of their landlords and of the English Govern- 
ment. 

Being Presbyterians they resisted the legislation by which 
their rulers attempted to establish uniformity of ritual 
throughout the island, and when by the Sacrament Test, as 
it was called, they were required to pay tithes to the Estab- 
lished Church, when marriages by their own clergymen were 
declared null, and the issue of such marriages illegitimate; 
when they were forbidden to bury their dead by the rites of 
their own church, or to have teachers of their own faith; 
when they were debarred from all positions of power or 
trust, and heavily taxed on their productions and trafiic; 
and when, in addition to these governmental oppressions, 
the absentee landlord took occasion as the leases expired 
greatly to increase the rents, these sturdy colonists, who had 
in one century turned the most desolate part of Ireland into 
a garden, and its most lawless district into an abode of peace- 
ful and happy industry, decided again to abandon their homes, 
and to seek others beyond the seas; where, under Penn’s mild 
and beneficent rule, permanent prosperity might be hoped 
for as the reward of honest toil, where they could build 
houses and reclaim land for the benefit of themselves and 
their children, and where they might worship God in the 
way that their customs and their consciences dictated. 

Such were the causes that led to the Scotch-Irish emigra- 
tion to Pennsylvania in the first half of the eighteenth cen- | 
tury, which gave to that colony so many of its best citizens, 
and which has done almost as much to determine the char- 
acter of the State, as the Puritan emigration did to decide 
the character of New England. 

Among the first of these emigrants were the parents of 
Robert Smith—John and Susanna—who left their homes in 
1720, one year after the enforcement of “The Test,” and 
whose special grievance was, not the raising of the rent of 
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their homestead, but the absolute refusal of their landlord 
to renew their lease unless they would comply with the re- 
quirements of that hated Act. The company was composed, 
as the beginning of such an emigration is apt to be, of the 
best class of the Scotch settlers in Ireland, men of property 
and education, many of them being clergymen and fine 
scholars, who for years afterwards furnished the most emi- 
nent teachers of the classical and theological schools in the 
southeastern part of Pennsylvania. 

Though the voyage was stormy and unusually long even 
for those days of dull sailors, tradition tells of no losses of 
life on the journey, while there was certainly one life gained, 
for Robert Smith was born at sea. Immediately after land- 
ing at Philadelphia, the emigrants pushed westward thirty 
miles into Chester County, and passing by the fertile Great 
Valley, already partly peopled by Welsh settlers, heavily 
wooded, and probably at that time not free from the malaria 
which the early emigrants had so much reason to dread, 
took up lands to the northward in the hilly country of 
Uwchlan township, in a locality long known as the Brandy- 
wine Settlement. 

With her brother John came Mary Smith, who married 
Alexander Fulton, removed to Little Britain, Lancaster 
County, and to whom in due time was born a grandson, 
Robert Fulton, who has indissolubly linked his name with 
the history of steam navigation. 

Nothing is remembered of the early life of Robert Smith. 
His father died in 1760, and his mother in 1767, and, his 
three older brothers having sought their fortunes elsewhere, 
the homestead fell to Robert, who prospered there as wise _ 
and diligent men did in those days. Sergeant Robert Smith 
is reported in the public records of the time as “going to 
Reading to be qualified,” when in 1757 the war between the 
French and English made the Indians restless and aggressive 
on the whole Pennsylvania border, and called out large bodies 
of militia in that peaceful colony. 

His next appearance is in the commencement of the Revo- 
lution in August, 1775. The government of the revolted 
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colony was at that time earnestly discussing means of pro- 

tecting its chief city against an anticipated attack by a 

British fleet. The colony had but a small navy, and the 

chief reliance for the defence of Philadelphia was on ob- 5 
structions to be placed in the channel of the Delaware River. 
Numerous plans were offered, and after discussing them 
thoroughly it was decided to place a line of Chevaux-de- 
Frise across the channel east of the upper end of Hog 
Island, one and a quarter miles below Red Bank, New Jersey. 
At the date last mentioned, Robert Smith was thanked by 
the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania for a model 
of a machine for handling Chevaux-de-Frise, and was soon 
after directed by the same body to report on the merits of 
the rival plans of Govett and Guion for building them. There 
was but little progress made that year beyond adopting a 
plan, but when the spring freshet of the next year had 
subsided, the work was taken up in earnest, and in June, 
1776, the Council instructed him to take charge of and sink ' 

the proposed defences. Immediately after receiving this 

appointment he proceeded with Captains Hazlewood and 

White of the fleet (the former being the Commodore of the 

Pennsylvania Navy) to make a cross section of the Delaware 

River on the line where the defences were to be sunk. A 

pen-and-ink profile recording the results of this survey is 

still in existence. He remained in charge of these works for , 
nearly a year, during which time he was also engaged in 

planning the land fortifications which were included in the 

same line of defences, the Committee of Safety having or- 

dered in January, 1777, that “the committee appointed to 

view Liberty Island repair as soon as the season will permit 

with Robert Smith, John McNeal, and David Rittenhouse, 1 
and lay out such works as they shall think sufficient, and 

that these gentlemen employ such persons as may be necessary 

to complete the works.” While engaged in these military 

defences he was also called to aid in raising the civil bulwarks 

of the State, and sat in the Convention which, on the 28th 

of September, 1776, adopted the first State Constitution of 

Pennsylvania. 
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Robert Smith was at this time a man of considerable 
means, of great energy, and of extensive influence, and when, 
after the first flush of enthusiasm with which the colonists 
entered upon the Revolutionary War had passed away, the 
necessity of organizing and disciplining the forces who 
were to conquer freedom for a continent was recognized, he 


‘ was considered the fittest man to do this work for his county, 


then the second in importance in the State, and was ac- 
cordingly called on the 12th of March, 1777, by the Supreme 
Executive Council to the responsible post of Lieutenant of 
Chester County. This office, whose name and duties were 
analogous to those of the King’s Lieutenants in the counties 
of the Mother Country, gave him, with the rank of Colonel, 
the charge of raising, arming, and provisioning the military 
contingent of his district, and in every way preparing the 
troops to take the field. They remained under his command 
till they were called into active service. 

The selection proved a wise one. The Scotch-Irish were 
generally of good fighting material, and the circumstances 
under which they had left their old homes made them have 
no hesitation in taking up arms against the British Govern- 
ment. From them and the Welsh the military strength of 
the county had chiefly to come, and as Col. Smith’s wife, 
Margaret Vaughan, was of a Welsh family, his influence ex- 
tended among them also. He had had some experience in 
military affairs, and in administration, and would no doubt 
have taken the field, but that he was somewhat past the prime 
of life, and had grown too large to undergo the fatigues of 
service at the front. What service he could do his country 
could always command, and the sequel showed him to be a 
most capable and zealous officer. 

Ile seems through this period of his life to have been 
somewhat of a pluralist, though it may have been to aid him 
in the discharge of his duties as County Lieutenant that he 
was clected Sheriff of Chester County, March 29, 1777, and 
appointed Justice of the Peace March 31,1777. The latter 
office he held for a number of years, and he was re-elected 
to the former November 21, 1778, but after that time, as the 
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discharge of his duties necessitated some severity, and his 
popularity suffered in consequence, he was not again chosen 
for five years. In October, 1783, he was one of the two 
persons elected by the people, as the custom then was, for the 
oftice of Sheriff, but the Governor, in whom was vested the 
final choice, selected William Gibbon, the other candidate. 

As illustrating the temper of the time, and especially the 
feeling of those who were his nearest neighbors, the following 
incident is worthy of note. When,in the spring of 1776, Penn- 
sylvania was called on for her quota of the troops needed to 
defend New York against the advance of the British under 
Howe, the Rev. John Carmichael, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Brandywine Manor, preached one Sunday the 
country’s claims to the services of her sons with such vigor- 
ous eloquence, that every man of his congregation enlisted, 
and that summer, while they fought the bloody battle of 
Long Island, women reaped the harvests at their homes in 
Uwehlan. 

On assuming the Lieutenancy, one of Col. Smith’s first 
duties was to ascertain the capabilities of his district, and on 
the 12th of April, 1777, he reported that it contained 5000 
men capable of bearing arms, and promised to use his utmost 
exertions to get his contingent in the greatest possible state 
of forwardness. The raising, equipping, and provisioning of 
the large number of troops called from Chester County into 
the military service during the Revolutionary War, required 
the expenditure of large sums of money, and liberal appro- 
priations passed through his hands. That they were all pro- 
perly accounted for is proved by the report of the Comptroller. 
General of the State, who on the 25th of June, 1785, near 
the close of Col. Smith’s career as County-Lieutenant, re- 
ported that there was a balance due him to April 1, 1785, of 
£106 4s. 10d. This report being approved by the Supreme 
Executive Council, an order was drawn in his favor for the 
amount. The onerous duties of his offices were discharged 
in an active, untiring, self-sacrificing spirit, and much of his 
property melted away during the war, partly from direct 
gifts to the army, and to the needy families of the soldiers, 
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and partly because his public duties gave him no time to 
attend to his private business. On one occasion when fora- 
gers were sent into Uwchlan to procure supplies for the 
fuiished army at Valley Forge, Col. Smith assisting to load 
corn from his own stores into the wagons was urged by his 
wife to keep enough to subsist his own family through the 
winter. He refused, saying that the soldiers’ needs were 
greater than their own, and continued his work till the 
wagons were filled, and his granary was almost empty. He 
spoke with feeling in his later life of taking on another oe- 
casion unthreshed wheat to Valley Forge, and being met on 
his arrival at the edge of the encampment, by numbers of 
hungry men, who seized the sheaves, and mitigated the pangs 
of hunger by eating the grains which they rubbed out with 
their hands. le was, of course, but one of many such 
patriots. Uwchlan’s love of country was not exhausted by 
the effort of sending all her men to fight in the summer of 
1776, nor was their stout old pastor, John Carmichael, dis- 
posed to let them relax their efforts. On one occasion he 
announced from the pulpit that he had the day before re- 
turned from the headquarters of the army, and that he had 
found that there was a great scarcity of linen for bandages. 
“They must,” said the plain-spoken preacher, “have this 
linen, and you women can each spare this much” (indicating 
on his hand the proper width) “from your shifts.” On Mon- 
day little rolls of linen came in from all quarters to the par- 
sonage, and on Tuesday Mr. Carmichael rode into Valley 
Forge with the much-needed supplies. 

Colonel Smith’s time as well as his substance may be said 
to have been given almost without pecuniary recompense, 
for so depreciated did the currency in which he was paid 
become, that on one occasion he gave, for a breakfast at the 
White Horse tavern, the whole of one year’s pay; and for 
many years after the war there were stored away in his gar- 
ret large packages of Continental currency, representing his 
salary, which were utterly worthless, and so common in those 
days as to be not even curiosities. 

There are numerous notices scattered through the contem- 
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porary official records of his work during this period, but as 
he was engaged with dull preliminaries, and not with the 
stirring events of the field, there is not much of interest in 
the recital. Besides the duties directly belonging to his 
command, he was detailed for various services requiring tact 
and discretion, such as arresting persons disaffected to the 
government, including some who are described as “ dangerous 
Quakers,” and directing the removal of cattle on the approach 
of the enemy, a measure which, in the hands of a nervous 
commander, might have caused much unnecessary hardship 
to the owners; but doubtless one of his most difficult tasks 
was to raise with the necessary rapidity large bodies of vol- 
unteer troops, for a service in which they were often left to 
suffer for want of food, while their worthless pay would 
scarcely keep their families from beggary. Allof this work 
was so well done that there seems to have been no thought 
of a change during the war, but when peace returned, those 
who in war time had found his hand heavy, began to call his 
actions in question, and on the 9th of January, 1786, he, 
with Thomas Cheyney and Thomas Lewis, was directed to 
appear before the Supreme Executive Council on the Ist of 
February, ‘respecting certain fines imposed on two classes of 
the Chester County Militia.” 

No specific charges seem to have been brought against 
these men, but there were persons of influence in Chester 
County with whom they had come into collision, who were 
now determined to revenge themselves. Many of the pro- 
minent people in the southern part of the county, whether 
for conscience’ sake, or from disloyalty, habitually evaded 
their military service, and as Col. Smith’s business was to 
see that every man did his duty, and to punish those who 
did not, he did not fail to make enemies, who were formid- 
able from their numbers in time of peace. The Council 
removed Col. Smith from office March 6th, but reconsidering 
their action reinstated him March 15th. lis enemies rally- 
ing for a final assault had his reappointment revoked March 
21, 1786, at which time he finally retired from the position 
he had held for nine most eventful years, and from all public 
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offices except that of Trustee of the State Loan Office, which 
he retained for about a year after this time. He served for 
one term in the State Assembly in 1785. In the latter part 
of 1787, being then 67 years of age, and no longer in robust 
health, having become very heavy, his weight being over 
250 Ibs., he retired to his farm; twelve years of uninterrupted 
public life having led him to covet the quiet of home, and 
his private affairs, which had been so long neglected, requir- © 
ing his attention. 

Ilis life was prolonged for sixteen years more, till 1803, and 
his death was caused by a paralytic stroke. He is remem- 
bered as a man of upright and decided character, but of win- 
ning manners, and from having so long been in official posi- 
tions, so respected and confided in by his fellow-citizens as to 
be constantly called on as an adviser in difficulties, and an 
arbitrator in disputes. Ile was, in his later years, remarkable 
for the sweetness and evenness of his temper; was a great 
reader and lover of books, Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Pope’s translation of Ilomer’s Iliad, then comparatively new 
books, being among his chief favorites; and was in many 
respects considered by his neighbors the foremost man in their 
community. He was a stanch Presbyterian, an elder and 
a pillar in the church of which the Rev. John Carmichael 
was pastor, and he brought up his family after the most ap- 
proved Scotch fashion. Reading the Scriptures and prayer 
were an important part of the daily routine of the home 
life, and a large part of each Sunday was devoted to the study 
of the Bible and the Westminster Catechism. One of his 
sons, who always maintained that the most eloquent prayers 
to which he had ever listened were those of his father and 
his uncle Abraham, used laughingly to recall the terror of 
Bill, one of the family slaves, who, being sharply interrogated 
during one of the Sunday catechizings as to the future des- 
tiny of boys who lied and swore, exclaimed, without waiting 
for his master’s “Thou art the man,” “ Oh, Marster, I won’t 
never do them things any more.” 

He owned two very fine farms in Uwehlan on the Cones- 
toga Road where it crosses Black Horse Creek near its con- 
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fluence with Marsh Creek, both streams being tributaries of 
the North Branch of the Brandywine. 

He married, December 20, 1758, Margaret Vaughan, daugh- 
ter of John Vaughan of Red Lion, Chester County, who 
survived him long, dying in Philadelphia in 1822, at the age 
of 87. Of their children, Jonathan was for many years 
honorably and prominently connected with the First and 
Second United States Banks, and with the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania as their cashier; John was an iron master, owning 
Joanna Furnace, near the line between Chester and Berks 
Counties; and Joseph was an iron and shipping merchant 


of Philadelphia. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1776. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 
BY WM. H. EGLE, M.D. 

(Continued from page 446, Vol. IIL) 


Lesuer, Joun, of Berks County, a native of Germany, was 
born January 5, 1711, emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1734, 
and was naturalized at Philadelphia in 1743; he located 
among “the Brethren” in Northampton County, but subse- 
quently removed to Oley Township, Berks County, where he 
established, at an early day,an iron furnace. He was a mem- 
ber of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and served in the 
General Assembly from 1776 to 1782. On the 20th of January, 
1778, Mr. Lesher was appointed by the Supreme Executive 
Council one of the Commissioners for purchasing provisions 
for the Continental army. He died in Oley Township on the 
5th of April, 1794. 


LoBENGIERE, CuristopHER, of Westmoreland County, the 
son of Christopher Lobengiere, a native of Wittenburg, Ger- 
many, was born in Lancaster, now Dauphin County, Penna., 
in the year 1740. He removed in the spring of 1772 to Mt. 
Pleasant Township, Westmoreland County. He served on 
the Committee of Correspondence for the county 1775-6 ; and 
was chosen a member of the Convention of July 15, 1776; 
and under the Constitution of 1790 was a member of the House 
of Representatives from 1791 to 1793. He died on the 4th 
of July, 1798. Mr. Lobengiere married in 1766 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Rudolph Miller, by whom he had four sons and 
five daughters. She died at Stoystown, Somerset Co., Pa., 
Sept. 5, 1815, aged 71 years. John, the eldest son, was one 
of the associate judges of Westmoreland County, and served 
in the General Assembly. Col. Israel Painter and General 
C. P. Markle, of Westmoreland, are descendants of Cliris- 
topher Lobengiere. 
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Lotter, Rozert, of the county of Philadelphia, was born 
in 1740 in what is now Montgomery County, then Philadel- 
phia. Although brought up as a farmer, he received a clas- 
sical education, and in 1772 he taught school at Chestnut 
Ilill. How long he followed the profession is not known, 
but at the commencement of the Revolution he resided at 
Ilatboro’, then known as Crooked Billet. He was chosen a 
member of the Provincial Conference which met at Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, June 18,1776, and of the Convention of the 15th 
July following. He served as major of one of the battalions 
of associators, and participated in the battles of Trenton, 
Princeton, and Germantown. At the latter engagement he 
narrowly escaped death, being rendered senseless by a cannon 
ball which struck a fence near him. Ile was appointed one 
of the military surveyors of the Delaware and lands adjacent, 
June 24, 1777, and on the 21st of October, same year, one of 
the Commissioners to seize the personal effects of traitors. 
He was elected a member of the Assembly in 1777, 78, and 
"79, from the county of Philadelphia, and from 1784 to 1789 
represented Montgomery County in that body. Ile was ap- 
pointed Register of Wills, etc., Sept. 25, 1789, and Associate 
Judge August 17,1791. Major Loller did an extensive busi- 
ness as a surveyor and conveyancer. He died October 21, 
1808, and was buried in the Abington Presbyterian grave- 
yard. A portion of lis estate was devised to build a Literary 
Institute, which was done at Hatboro’ at an expense of 
$11,000; and is endowed with an income of $283 per annum. 
Major Loller married in 1774, Mary, daughter of Archibald 


McClean, of Horsham. 


Lowrey, ALEXANDER, of Lancaster County, the son of 
Lazarus Lowrey, was born in the north of Ireland, in De- 
cember, 1727. Ilis parents, with several elder children, came 
to America in 1729, and settled in Donegal Township, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. Tis father became an Indian 
trader, which occupation Alexander entered about 1748, in 
partnership with Joseph Simon of the town of Lancaster, the 
fur trade with the Indians being at that period quite lucra- 
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tive. The connection with Mr. Simon, continuing for forty 
years, was finally closed and settled without a word of differ- 
ence between them, with large gains resulting, over many 
and severe losses from Indian depredations on their trains 
and trading posts. Mr. Lowrey was from the first outspoken 
and ardent for separation from the mothercountry. In July, 
1774, he was placed on the Committee of Correspondence for 
Lancaster, and was a member of the Provincial Conference 
held in Philadelphia on the 15th of that month ; and of that 
convened in Carpenters’ Hall, 18th of June, 1776 ; and of the 
Convention of the 15th of July following. He was chosen 
to the Assembly in 1775, and with the exception of two or 
three years served as a member of that body, almost unin- 
terruptedly until 1789. In May, 1777, he was appointed one 
of the commissioners to procure blankets for the army. In 
1776 he commanded the Third Battalion of the Lancaster 
County Associators, aud was in active service in the Jerseys 
during that year. As senior colonel he commanded the 
Lancaster County Militia in the battle of Brandywine. <At 
the close of the Revolution, Colonel Lowrey retired to his 
fine farm adjoining Marietta. Under the Constitution of 
1789-90, he was commissioned by Governor Mifflin justice 
of the peace, an oflice he held until his death, which occurred 
on the 31st of January, 1806. His remains lie interred in 
Donegal Church graveyard. Colonel Lowrey was married 
three times: first to Mary Waters, in 1752; next to Mrs. 
Ann Alricks, widow of Hermanus Alricks, of Cumberland 
County ; and lastly, to Mrs. Sarah Cochran, of York Springs, 
in 1793. le left two sons and three daughters by his first 
wife. The sons settled near Frankstown, leaving numerous 
descendants. His daughter Elizabeth married Daniel Elliott, 
of Cumberland County, who afterwards removed to Pitts- 
burgh, and was engaged in Indian trade with his father-in- 
law. The daughter Mary married John Hay, who also went 
to Pittsburgh. Margaret, the youngest, married George 
Plumer, who settled in Westmoreland County, and repre- 
sented that district in the Legislature and in Congress for 
many years. By his second wife he had one child, Frances, 
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who married Samuel Evans, of Chester County, but they 
lived and died on Colonel Lowrey’s home-place. Mrs. Evans 
had sons and daughters, and was a woman of great force of 
character and intelligence. Colonel Lowrey was a remarka- 
ble man in many respects, and his life was an eventful one, 
whether considered in his long career in Indian trade, a patriot 
of the Revolution, or the many years in which he gave his 
time and means to the service of his country. He was greatly 
beloved by his neighbors, and during his long life shared - 
with his associate and friend Colonel Galbraith, the confi- 
dence and leadership accorded to both in public, church, and 
local affairs. 


Mackey, Joun, of Chester County, the son of Robert 
Mackey, a Lieutenant in the Provincial forces in 1747-8, 
was a native of Chester County and a representative farmer 
thereof. He was a member of the Convention of July 15, 
1776; of the Council of Safety from October 17, 1777, to 
December 4, 1777; of the Supreme Executive Council from 
November 21, 1777 to October 23, 1779 ; and in March 1777, 
appointed a justice of the peace. He resided in the township 
of New London, southwest of the village of that name, on a 
-tract of land held under a Maryland patent. He died in 
September, 1787, leaving a wife Jane, and children David, 
Robert, John, Margaret, Rachel m. William Sherer, and * , 
Allison. His youngest son John inherited the 





Mary m. 
land, about 240 acres. 


Marttack, Trmotny, of the city of Philadelphia, of Quaker 
parentage, was born at Haddonfield, New Jersey, in the year 
1730. At what period young Matlack came to Philadelphia 
we are not informed, but after the Revolution we find him 
a prominent member of the Society of Free Quakers, and 
chiefly instrumental in building the meeting-house, south- 
west corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, in that city. Ile was 
a member of the Provincial Conference held at Carpenters’ 
Hall, June 18,1775 ; and of the Convention of July 15, 1776. 
Under the Constitution framed by the latter body, he was ap- 
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pointed Secretary of the State, which office he held most of 
the time until March 25,1783. In 1776 he was in command of 
one of the Philadelphia Battalions of Associators,and inactive 
service. Ile was a member of the Council of Safety from 
July 24, 1776, to March 13, 1777; and Secretary of the same 
during the close of the latter year. At the end of the Rey- 
olution, Colonel Matlack was presented with a silver urn, 
by the “ Committee of Safety of the City,” for his patriotic 
devotion to the cause of freedom. He was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to form the Flying Camp, and in 
1785, was directed to carry on the prosecution against the 
traitor Arnold; was a member of the Old Congress 1780-1, 
and on the 14th of April, 1800, appointed Master of the Rolls, 
an office he held until its abolishment by the Act of Assem- 
bly, March 29, 1809. He subsequently received the appoint- 
ment of prothonotary of one of the courts of the city of 
Philadelphia. Colonel Matlack died near Holmesburg, on 
the 15th of April, 1829, at the very advanced age of ninety- 
nine years ; and his remains are interred in the Free Quaker 
burial ground, on Fifth Street, north of Spruce, Philadelphia. 


McC ietuanD, Joun, of Westmoreland County, was born in 
Lancaster County, Pa., in 1734. He emigrated to what is now 
Fayette County, prior to 1770, and took up a tract of land in 
Franklin Township. He was a member of the Convention of 
July 15, 1776, and of the General Assembly of 1778. He was 
in active service on the frontiers during the Revolution, and 
was captain in the First Battalion of Westmoreland militia at 
the close of the war. He figured with some prominence in 
the Whiskey Insurrection, during its closing scenes, as chair- 
man of the committee appointed by the meeting at Redstone, 
to confer with the commissioners of the United States and 
State of Pennsylvania. He died on his farm in February, 
1819. Gen. Alexander McClelland was his son. 


McLenz, James, of Cumberland County, the son of Wil- 
liam MecLene, was born in New London, Chester County, 
Penna., October 14, 1780; was educated at the classical 
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school of the Rev. Francis Alison; and as early as 1753 took 
up land in Antrim Township, Cumberland, now Franklin 
County, locating thereon the year following. He was a 
member of the Provincial Conference which met at Carpen- 
ters’ Ilall, June 18, 1776, and chosen to the Convention of 
the 15th of July following. He was elected to the Assembly 
in 1776, and again in 1777, was a member of the Supreme 
Executive Council from November 9, 1778, to December 28, 
1779, when he took his seat in the Continental Congress serv- 
ing during that and the year 1780. THe was a member of 
the Council of Censors November 10, 1783; and upon the or- 
ganization of the County of Franklin was chosen Councillor, 
serving from February 2, 1783, to October 23, 1787, and from 
1787 to 1789 in the Assembly. Ile was a member of the 
Convention of 1789-90, and under this instrument was 
elected a member of the Ilouse of Representatives 1790-1 
and again 1793-4. He was commissioned a justice of the 
peace March 18, 1800. He married July 5, 1753, Christina 
Brown; she died October 23, 1818, in her 91st year. Mr. 
McLene died at his residence near Green Castle, on the 13th 
of March, 1806, and lies interred in Brown’s Mills graveyard. 


McPuerson, Rozert, of York County, was the only son of 
Robert and Janet McPherson, who settled in the western 
portion of York County, in the fall of 1738. He was born 
about 1730, and was a youth of eight years on his parents 
becoming a part of the well-known Marsh Creek settlement. 
IIe was educated at Rev. Dr. Alison’s school at New Lon- 


_ don. is father died December 25, 1749, and his mother on 
1 Ilis father died December 25, 1749, and 1} tl 


the 23d of September 1767. In 1751 he married Agnes the 
daughter of Robert Miller of the Cumberland Valley. In 
1755 he was appointed treasurer of York County; and Com- 
missioner in 1756. The latter office he resigned on accepting 
a commission as Captain in the Third Battalion of the Pro- 
vincial forces, May 10, 1758, serving under Gen. Forbes on 
his expedition against Fort Duquesne. «From 1762 to 1765 
he was sheriff of the county, and from 1764 to the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, was a justice of the peace under the 
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Proprietary, and was re-commissioned under the first Consti- 
tution. From 1765 to 1767 he was a member of the Provin- 
cial Assembly, and in 1768 was appointed county treasurer 
to filla vacancy. At the outset of the War of Independence, 
he was commissioned a colonel of one of the York County 
battalions of associators; was a member of the Provincial 
Conference which met at Carpenters’ Hall, June 18, 1776; 
and represented the county in the Convention of July 15, 
following. During that and the following year he was in 
active duty in the Jerseys and in the subsequent campaign 
around Philadelphia. After his return from the field, he 
was employed as the purchasing commissary for the west- 
ern end of York County. From 1781 to 1785 he served as 
a member of the Assembly. Col. McPherson was one of 
the charter members of the corporation of Dickinson Col- 
lege, and continued to act asa trustee until his death. He 
was an elder in the Upper Marsh Creek Presbyterian Church, 
which was organized in 1740 or within two years of the 
beginning of the settlement. Ilis death, from paralysis, 
occurred on the 19th of February, 1789—his wife surviving 
him until September 12,1802. He had a large family. Two 
of his sons, William and Robert, were officers in the service 
of the Revolution. Some of his descendants remain in 
Adams County, but the great majority are scattered over the 
various States of the Union. Edward McPherson, member 
of the 36th and 37th Congresses, clerk of the National ITouse 
of Representatives twelve years, and author of the “ Political 
Tlistory of the Rebellion,” “ History of Reconstruction,” and 
the “Political Ilandbooks,” for 1872, ’74, 76, and ’78, and 
late editor of “ The Press,” Philadelphia, is a grandson. 


Marstetter, Pup, of Lancaster County, the son of 
Frederick Marsteller, was born in Montgomery County, Pa., in 
1735. He located in what is now Mill Creek Township, Leba- 
non County, about 1760, but at the outset of the Revolution 
we find him residing in the townof Lebanon. THe was one 
of the earliest associators, and assisted in raising the troops 
in 1775 and 1776 for the service. He was a member of the 
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Convention of July 15, 1776, and during that and the fol- 
lowing year was chosen to the Assembly. He was appointed 
paymaster of the militia August 20, 1777; the agent to 
superintend the purchase of flour for the French fleet July 
13, 1779; and assistant forage master, April 5,1780. So 
well done was this latter service that Gen. Washington sent 
Major Marsteller a letter thanking him for the faithful and 
prompt performance of his duty. He removed to Virginia 
in 1803, not far from Alexandria, where he died about 1809. 
Some of his descendants reside in Fairfax and Prince Wil- 
liam Counties. 


Martin, Rozert, of Northumberland County, was a na- 
tive of New Jersey. He first settled at Wyoming under 
the Pennsylvania title, but being unable to live there in 
peace he abandoned his farm and removed to Northumber- 
land. This was previous to the purchase of 1768. He 
became quite prominent during the Revolutionary struggle, 
and was paymaster of the militia in service during the 
eampaign of 1776. He was a member of the Provincial 
Conference of June 18, 1776; of the Convention of the 15th 
of July following; and of the Assembly in 1777 and 1778. 
Tle held the office of justice of the peace under the Consti- 
tution of 1790 for many years. He died at Northumberland 
about 1813, leaving a large estate mostly in unseated lands. 
One of his daughters married Dr. James Davidson, a dis- 
tinguished surgeon in the army from New Jersey, and who 
subsequently was one of the associate judges of Lycoming 
County. Another married Capt. Thomas Grant of the 

evolution, whose descendants embrace many of the best 
families on the Susquehanna. 


Mritier, ABrAnAM, of Northamptom County, was a native 
of the county, born about 1740. He was a non-commission- 
ed officer in the frontier service during the French and Indian 
war, and was wounded in an engagement with the Indians. 
He was a member of the committee of Northampton County 
in December, 1774; and in June, 1775, was chosen recruiting 
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officer for raising half a company to go to Boston. Subse- 
quently a full company was directed to be raised, and he was 
commissioned Captain, June 20,1775, in Col. Thompson’s 
battalion. He resigned in the fall of the same year, and was 
succeeded by Thomas Craig, who subsequently rose to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Line. Capt. Miller afterwards 
commanded a company of associators during the campaign 
around New York City in 1776. He was a member of the 
Convention of July 15th of that year. Until the close of 
the Revolution Capt. Miller was an active partisan. He died 
in 1821 at the age of fourscore. 


Moore, Joun, of Westmoreland County, the son of Wil- 
liam Moore and Jennett Wilson, was born in Lancaster 
County, Penna., in 1738. His father died when John was a 
small boy, and his mother, in company with her brothers 
Charles and John Wilson, removed to the district of West- 
moreland County, as early as 1757. At the commencement 
of the Revolution John Moore was engaged in cleaning out 
and cultivating a large farm of four hundred acres on Crab- 
tree run, a branch of the Loyalhanna, two miles south of 
New Alexandria. A comfortable stone dwelling, still in 
pretty good condition, marks the place of his residence, and 
indicates a man in advance of the rude civilization of that 
day. Ile wasa member of the Convention of July 15, 1776, 
and appointed by that body on the Committee of Safety. 
In 1777 he was appointed a justice of the peace, and subse- 
quently surveyor of the public lands in Westmoreland Coun- 
ty. In 1779 he was commissioned one of the justices of the 
several courts of Westmoreland, and in 1785 was presiding 
judge. Under the Constitution of 1790, Judge Moore was 
retired from the bench, being succeeded by the celebrated 
Judge Addison. In 1792 he was chosen to the State Senate 
from the district of Alleghany and Westmoreland. He 
died in 1812, aged seventy-three years, and is buried at Con- 
gruity Church. Judge Moore married a daughter of Isaac 
Parr, of New Jersey, a woman of intelligence, vivacity, and 
fine personal appearance. She survived her husband many 
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years. In personal appearance Judge Moore was a man full 
six feet in height, straight and erect, had large brown eyes, 
brown hair, and nose rather aquiline. He had two sons and 
four daughters. One of his sons was County Surveyor of 
Westmoreland, the other, a civil engineer, died in Keutucky. 
His daughters were respectively married to Major John 
Kirkpatrick, a merchant of Greensburg; John M. Snowden, 
of Alleghany County, Mayor of Pittsburgh, and Associate 
Judge of the County; Rev. Francis Laird, D.D., father of 
Harrison P. Laird, of Greensburg; and the fourth, James 
McJunkin, a farmer of Westmoreland County. . 

Mora@an, Jacos, of Berks County, was a native of North 
Wales, born in 1716. He was one of the earliest settlers of 
Carnarvon Township, Berks County, residing near the pre- 
sent village of Morgantown. He was a captain in the Pro- 
vincial service, December 5, 1755, and December 18, 1759, 
held the same commission in the Pennsylvania Regiment, 
in the pay of the Crown. Le was one of the justices of 
the peace for Berks County in 1768 and 1769, and again 
from 1772 to 1777. He was a member of the Provincial 
Conference of June $8, 1776, and of the Convention of 15th 
July following. He was Colonel of one of the Berks 
County battalions of associators, and subsequently was in 
command of all the troops raised in the county. He was a 
member of the Supreme Executive Council, May 20, 1777; 
and of the Council of Safety from Oct. 17, 1777, to December 
4, 1777 ; was appointed assistant forage master, April 5, 1780 ; 
and one of the justices of the Courts, August 4, 1784. Col. 
Morgan died at Morgantown, November 11, 1792, at the age 
of seventy-six, and his remains lie in the graveyard of St. 
Thomas’ Episcopal Church in that village. Tis son Jacob, 
who inherited his father’s estate, was an ensign in Col. 
Burd’s Battalion in 1758. He was quite prominent in pub- 
lic affairs, and has been frequently confounded with his 
father, both bearing the rank of Colonel during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 457, Vol. III.) 


Yeates—Trent—H erman—Hore—F rENco—Suannon—Gorpon— 
RIpGeE yr. 


45. Joun Yeates,‘ son of Jasper and Catharine (Sande- 
lands) Yeates, was born at Upland, March 1, 1705, and in his 
childhood accompanied his parents in their removal to New 
Castle. Ile inherited his father’s “dwelling-house” at Ches- 
ter, with the “ boulting,” wharf, gardens, and lots near the 
same town, “bought of Jonas Sandelands and Edward Hen- 
neston.” Te became a shipping-merchant, residing in 1741 in 
the island of Barbadoes, and afterwards for several years in 
Philadelphia, where he acquired his nephew Joshua Carpen- 
ter’s interest in property inherited from his brother-in-law, 
Samuel Carpenter, between Front and King (now Water) 
Streets, and King Street and the river. He also bought 
other land in Philadelphia County, and in 1757 lived in 
Wicacoa. [is letters indicate connection in trade with his 
brother-in-law, George McCall, and other respectable men of 
business, both British and American. At first he was suc- 
cessful in his ventures, and in 1748 indited a will in terms 
which intimate possession of wealth. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he met with losses, both at sea and by the inadvertence 
of supercargoes, and found it necessary, in 1762, to apply for 
office to the English Government. Tis friends signed strong 
testimonials of his character and qualifications, and Chief- 
Justice William Allen* wrote a personal appeal to the Hon. 


> 


* For some account of this illustrious Pennsylvanian see Tat Pennsyt- 
vanta Macazine, vol. i. pp. 202 ef seg. The letter cited, as well as the 
Commission, with the Instructions accompanying it, are among the Yeates 
papers in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Penn for his appointment as a Comptroller of Customs in 
the Colony. “I beg leave to solicit your favour,” says he, “in 
behalf of a very honest Man and old School Fellow of mine, 
Mr. John Yeates, who has been much reduced by misfortunes 
in Trade. Ile for a considerable time carried on business in 
the Mercantile way, both in Barbadoes and this his Native 
Country, with reputation.” The office of Comptroller of Cus- 
toms at Pocomoke (at the head of Vicomico River), in Mary- 
land, was at length conferred on Mr. Yeates, his commission 
being dated July 24,1764. During the following year he 
dwelt at Vienna, in Dorset County. The climate of this 
region was unhealthy, and Mr. Yeates soon fell a victim to 
its influence. He married Elizabeth Sidbotham, who was 
born October 16, 1704, and died September 16,1753. Mr. 
Yeates died October 9,1765. Ile had, at least, three children: 

149. Saran, b. April 2, 1731; m. John Ewing. 

150. Joun, b. August 17, 1743; d. unm. February 2, 1765. 

151. Jasrer, b. April 9, 1745; m. Sarah Burd. 


47. IsapeLLA Trent,‘ daughter of Maurice and Mary (San- 
delands) Trent, was born in Pennsylvania, and, losing her 
father in early childhood, was brought up by her mother 
and stepfather, Robert French, at New Castle on the Dela- 
ware. Through the will of Mr. French she inherited, with 
her sister Eleanor Trent, and half-sister Catharine French, 
three lots of land in Upland, which they parted with, how- 
ever, July 29, 1724. About 1712 she married Colonel 


mus 


yhraim gustin erman, son Jasparus Ilerman,* and 
Ephraim Augustine I , of C ; 


* Bapt. in the Dutch Church in New Amsterdam, January 2, 1656. He 
m., lst, Susanna Huyberts; 2dly, in New York, August 23, 1682, Anna 
Reyniers; and 3dly, in Cecil County, August 31, 1696, Katharine Williams. 
In a valuable paper comprised in the volume of Penn MSS. relating to the 
Three Lower Counties, in the Library of our Historical Society, styled 
“Augustine Herrmans Right & Title to St. Augustines Mannor upon Dela- 
ware, Appoquinimi & Blackbird Creeks, Anciently all taken for, or called 
by, the Indian name Appoquinimin,” it is stated, that, in consequence of 
encroachments of certain settlers by virtue of patents from Gov. Love- 
lace, ‘‘upon Mature Deliberation, to keep a Continuant possession of St. 
Augustines Mannor, Augustine Herrman found himself constrained to take 
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grandson of Augustine Ilerman,* a native of Prague, in 
Bohemia, who settled in New Netherland, and subsequently 


out a licence from Captaine John Carr, Deputy Govr. under New York in 
Delaware, by the concent of his officers, bearing Date the 16th December 
a° 72 at Newcastle, & thereupon Caused his Sons Ephraim & Casparus 
Herrman to Seat on the River Side oposite reed Ile, in preservation of 
former possession taken on the head of St. Augustines mannor of Appo- 
quinimin.” For similar reasons, doubtless, after the restoration of English 
rule, interrupted by the Dutch in 1673, Casparus Herman solicited fresh 
grants of land “in New Castle County,” and March 25, 1676, obtained from 
Gov. Andros confirmation of title to 330 acres on the west side of the Dela- 
ware and the northeast side of “Augustenus Creeke” (named in honour of 
his father), “‘ called ye good neighbourhood,” where he resided at that time. 
In 1682, in conjunction with Edmund Cantwell, he received a grant of 200 
acres lying on each side of Drawyers Creek “for the use of a water mill.” 
(Address by the Rev. George Foot, delivered in Drawyers Church, Dela- 
ware, May 10, 1842.) Ile signed “‘ The Humble request of y* ffree holders 
of y* Three Counteys of New Cassell, Jones & New Deale alias Wore Kill,” 
“desyring that they may be fauoured with an Act of Union by the Gover- 
nour and Assembly for their Incorporation in & with the province of Penn- 
sylvania,” which was presented December 10, 1682. (The original petition 
is contained in the volume of Penn MSS. just referred to: it was produced 
in the suit of Penn v. Lord Baltimore, in 1740.) At his father’s death he in- 
herited land in Cecil County, Md., called “ Little Bohemia,” and in 1689 
succeeded his brother as third Lord of Bohemia Manor. He represented 
the county of New Castle in the General Assembly of Pennsylvania from 
1683 to 1685, and was a Member of the Legislature of Maryland, from 
Cecil County, in 1694. lis name is mentioned in connection with the re- 
building of the State House at Annapolis in 1704. During this year he 
died, and his widow married a second husband, John Jawert, of Dutch ex- 
traction, who held several public offices in Cecil County. (For an account 
of Casper Herman’s sisters see The New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Record, vol. ix. pp. 61-2, 192-3. One of these, Anna Marga- 
retta, m. Matthias Vanderheyden, and became the ancestor of several families 
of distinction in Maryland, as well as of certain Shippens of Pennsylvania, 
and Jekylls of Boston, and of Edmund Randolph of Virginia. For some 
reference to Casper Herman’s brother, Ephraim Herman, see the account of 
George Yeates, son of Jasper and Catharine (Sandelands) Yeates.) 

* A gentleman, says the late Mr. Edwin R. Purple, in an excellent account 
of him in The N. Y. Gen. and Biog. Record, vol. ix. pp. 57-60, “ whose 
life and history fills no inconsiderable space in the early annals of New 
Netherland. Te was a man of good education, a surveyor by profession, 


skilled in sketching and drawing, an adventurous and enterprising mer- 
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in Maryland, and his wife Jannetje, daughter of Casper and 


sn 


chant, ‘ the first beginner of the Virginia tobacco trade,’” “a curious man 
and a lover of the country,” according to Van der Donck, making successful 
experiments in planting indigo seed near New Amsterdam. He was in the 
employ of the West India Company, and with Arent Corssen in 1633 at the 
time of the Dutch purchase from the Indians of the land on the Schuylkill 
on which Fort Beversrede was subsequently erected. He probably went 
back to Holland, and returned to this country as agent of the prominent 
mercantile house of Gabry, of Amsterdam, and “afterwards made several 
voyages to Holland in the prosecution of his commercial enterprises.” He 
also became interested in privateering, and was “ one of the owners, in 1649, 
of the frigate La Garce, engaged in depredations on the Spanish commerce.” 
In 1659 he made a voyage to Curagoa. He opposed Governor Stuyvesant 
in some of his measures of self-aggrandizement at the expense of the settlers 
in New Netherland, and “in his public positions rendered useful and import- 
ant service to the colony. He was one of the Board of Nine Men, organized 
September 25, 1647, and held that office in 1649 and 1650; one of the Am- 
bassadors to Rhode Island in April, 1652; and in the same capacity, in 
company with Resolved Waldron, was sent to Maryland in September, 1659. 
Herman kept a journal of their travels and proceedings while on this ser- 
vice, and with his associate urged, with great ability, before the Maryland 
Governor and his Council, the rights of the New Netherland Government in 
opposition to Lord Baltimore’s claim to the South River.” To the argu- 
ments of Herman and Waldron, employed eighty years later in the interest 
of Penn, the existence of the present State of Delaware, as independent of 
Maryland, is mainly to be attributed. In 1660 Herman visited Virginia, 
and the authorities at New Amsterdam, not unmindful of his influence, on 
despatching Nicholas Varleth and Brian Newton as Ambassadors to that 
Province in February of this year, instructed them “ to inquire in Maryland 
if danger threatened the South River, and to avail themselves of” the former 
envoy’s “aid and tongue.” In the same year, “ with great cost and charge,” 
Herman transported his people from New Amsterdam to Maryland, and 
obtained January 24, 1661, a charter from Lord Baltimore for the founding 
of Cecil Town and County, and June 19, 1662 (in consideration of his ser- 
vices in making a valuable map of Maryland and Virginia), patents for “a 
tract of land called Bohemia Manor,” and one known as “ Little Bohemia,” 
situated at the junction of Ek and Bohemia Rivers at the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay; to which was added in 1671 “St. Augustine’s Manor,” including 
the territory east of the former, between St. George’s and Appoquinimink 
Creeks, to the shores of the Delaware. These liberal concessions from the 
Proprietor were accompanied with manorial privileges, and the title of 
“ Lord” applied to the grantee, and, in accordance with the will of the 
latter, were commemorated on a monumental slab of oolite, still to be seen 
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Judith Varleth,* of Holland, afterwards of New Netherland. 
Mr. Herman was born on St. Augustine’s Manor, in New Cas- 


(though broken in pieces) on the chief plantation of the Manor. On the 
14th of August, 1682, patents confirmatory of title were issued to Herman, 
and an estate was also granted him called “ Misfortune” (in allusion, pro- 
bably, to troubles about his land), and the “ Three Bohemia Sisters” (be- 
cause intended for his three daughters), containing over thirteen hundred 
acres, “north of Bohemia Back Creek, and bounded on the west by Long 
Creek,” including the site of the old Bradcreek Church, and the northern 
part of the present Chesapeake City. On the 11th of August, 1684, he 
conveyed “to Peter Sluyter, alias Vorsman, Jasper Danckaerts, alias 
Schilders, of Friesland, Petrus Bayard, of New York, and John Moll and 
Arnoldus de la Grange, of Delaware, in company,” 3750 acres of land, 
“embracing the four necks eastwardly from the first creek that empties into 
the Bohemia River from the north, east of the Bohemia bridge, and ex- 
tending north or northeast to near the old St. Augustine or Manor Church.” 
Immediately after the company received the deed, Moll and La Grange 
parted with their interest in the land in favour of Sluyter and Danckaerts, 
who established a community of Labadists upon the tract. Herman was a 
Member of the Governor’s Council, and a Justice of Baltimore County, and 
on one occasion (in 1678) was appointed a Commissioner to treat with the 
Indians. He died in 1686. (Besides the article above referred to, and the 
many sources of information cited in it, consult an interesting series of 
papers upon the Hermans and Bohemia Manor, written for The Cecel Whig 
by Mr. George Johnston, to be published, it is promised, in the form of a 
history of Cecil County. For a letter from William Penn to Herman and 
others, dated “‘ London, 16th of 7th month, 1681,” on the subject of his right 
to territory seated by them and claimed by Lord Baltimore, see Hazard’s 
Annals, p. 575. The map alluded to in this note was the only one, says 
Neill (Founders of Maryland, p. 156) “engraved by Faithorne, distin- 
guished for crayon portraits, and delicate copper-plate engraving. At 
the bottom it has a portrait of Herman.” The latter speaks of it rather 
drolly as “slobbered over by the ingrapher faithorn, Defiling the prints with 
many Errours,” some of which he specifies. A copy of the map is in the . 
British Museum.) 

* Early residents of the Dutch settlement of Fort Good Hope, at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Casper Varleth is mentioned by Savage (Genealogical 
Dictionary, vol. iv. p. 365) as a Dutchman of some consequence at Hart- 
ford in 1656, “ who may have lived there near thirty years,” and died there 
in September, 1662. For an account of him see the The N. Y. Gen. and 
Biog. Record, vol. ix. p. 54 et seg. “The first members of the family in 
New Netherland,” says Mr. Purple, the writer of the article, “ were natives of 
Utrecht and Amsterdam, and, though not to be deemed unprolific, their 
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tle County, near the Delaware, but during his youth removed 
with his father to Bohemia Manor, in Cecil County, Mary- 
land, where the family occupied the mansion close to the old 
ferry (now replaced by a bridge), a few miles from the mouth 
of Bohemia River.* Here Ephraim Augustine Herman 
continued to dwell after the death of Casparus Herman, 
whom he succeeded as fourth Lord of Bohemia Manor. His 
estate comprised about thirty thousand acres of land, includ- 
ing the best in the peninsula. He retained the ownership of 
St. Augustine’s Manor (connected with his more stately resi- 


name, for nearly two centuries, has disappeared from the annals of our 
colonial and State history. It appears to have died out in the male line 
in the third generation from the emigrant ancestor, Casper Varleth, but, as 
if to make amends for the swift decay of its male stem, we find the mater. 
lineal branches of the family blooming and fruitful with the historic names 
of Bayard, Schrick, Philipse, Brockholst, Schuyler, Livingston, Jay, Clark- 
son, French, Morris, Robinson, Van Horne, and others, who, if perchance 
of equal worth, are of lesser note among the ancient families of New York.” 
Mrs. Herman’s brother, Nicholas Varleth, was Commissary of Imports and 
Exports, and Searcher, Inspector, and Gauger at New Amsterdam, and 
Collector of Duties on Exports and Imports to and from New England and 
Virginia. He was one of the Commissioners who signed the articles of 
capitulation on the surrender of New Netherland to the English. On his 
removal to Bergen, N. J., he “was appointed Captain of the Militia in 
Bergen, Gamoenepau [Communipaw], Ahasimus and Hooboocken, October 
6, 1665; on the same day a Member of the Court at Bergen; and on the 
first of November following a Member of Carteret’s Council. These posi- 
tions he continued to hold for several years.” He was brother-in-law to 
Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, having married Anna Stuyvesant, widow of Samuel 
Bayard, the emigrant and progenitor of the distinguished family frequently 
mentioned in this genealogy. 

* The mansion, which commanded a fine view of Bohemia River to 
Chesapeake Bay, was occupied in 1815 by Governor Bassett, but was burned 
down soon after his death (in September of that year). Lednum (History 
of the Rise of Methodism in America, p. 277) says, “many old and 
valuable paintings” were consumed with this house. ‘“ One of its large 
halls was lined with them. Many of them had belonged to Augustine Her- 
man, the founder of Bohemia Manor. His likeness and that of his lady 
perished ; also the painting representing the flight from the Dutch in New 
York by means of his famous war charger,” an exploit which is related by 
Lednum and Foot. The walls of what is supposed to have been Herman's 
deer park continue to stand. 


+ 
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dence by a good road, twenty-two miles in length, constructed 
by his grandfather) till 1714, when he sold the plantations to 
Matthias van Bebber,* paying the customary alienation fee 
to Lord Baltimore. On the 13th of April, of this year, he 
relinquished all claims against his father’s widow, Katharine 
(Williams) Herman, his stepmother, and her second hus- 
band, John Jawert,t and agreed to build them a house, 
they abandoning their right to the Manor Brick House. 
Ilis wife Isabella joined him in the latter covenant. This 
is the first business transacted by him mentioned in the 
records of Cecil County. In 1715 he and Mrs. Herman con- 
veyed away their interest in eight hundred and eighty-three 
acres of the land called “Little Bohemia,” or “ Bohemia 
Middle Neck,” lying between Great and Little Bohemia 
Rivers, extending eastward probably as far as Bohemia 
Manor, specially devised by Augustine Herman to Casparus 
Herman; and in 1724 he induced the Legislature of Mary- 
land to pass an Act breaking the entail of that estate, and 
sold the whole of it to Joseph George. The survey of the 
land then made by order of the Provincial Court embraced 
all of St. Xaverius, the site of a Jesuit Mission, and of the 
excellent school patronized by the chief Catholic families of 
Maryland, which was the germ of Georgetown College.t 


* The person frequently referred to in Mr. Pennypacker’s article on 7’he 
Settlement of Germantown in this number of the Macazrne. 

+ May he have been the well-known attorney for the Frankfort Company 
of Pennsylvania? Mr. Pennypacker considers this not improbable. 

¢t His Grace Archbishop Carroll, the noted prelate who founded the Col- 
lege, was, indeed, partly educated at Bohemia. “ Every vestige of the school- 
house,” says Mr. Johnston, “ has disappeared, but it is well known that the 
building stood in the lawn, a few feet south of the manse, and that the 
bricks, of which its walls were composed, were used in the walls of the 
dwelling-house, built about 1825.” The chapel is in a good state of pre- 
servation. The mission is a few miles southeast of the junction of the Great 
and Little Bohemia Rivers, about half a mile west of the boundary line of 
the State of Delaware, and the same distance from the village of Warwick. 
The spot is marked by a wrought-iron cross, five feet high, said to have 
been brought to St. Mary’s by the first settlers from England. Possessed 
of an entirely different interest is the fact, mentioned in Foot’s Address 
already quoted, that just beyond the site of the mission, and on the portion 
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Colonel Herman was a member of the Legislature of Mary- 
land, from Cecil County, in 1715, 1716, 1728, and 1781. 
Isabella Herman died before her husband, who married a 
second time,* and died in 1735. She left two children: 


152. Mary, bapt. in infancy (Register of Immanuel Church in New 
Castle) November 27, 1714, who assumed also her great-grand- 
father’s name, Aucustine. After her father’s death she m. John 
Lawson, son of David Lawson, of Cecil County, Md., a shrewd 
lawyer, who, it is affirmed, had some designs upon her land. Her 
husband added to his Christian name that of Augustine, in accord- 
ance with the will of her ancestor, the founder of Bohemia Manor, 
and jointly with his wife’s brother-in-law, Peter Bouchell, rented 
several plantations on the estate.t Her husband d. in September, 
or the beginning of October, 1755, devising so much property to 
his brother that his widow declined to abide by the will. Never- 
theless, on the 4th of the following December Mrs. Lawson leased 
her share of the Manor to the same Peter Lawson “ for twenty-one 
years, or during the lives of Judith Bassett, and Michael and 
Richard Bassettt, her sons,” and the day after gave him a special 





of Bohemia Manor included in the State of Delaware, on a farm belonging 
in 1842 to “ Henry Cazier, encamped,” in the days of the Revolution, “ one 
division of Howe’s army, under the command of Baron Knyphausen;” while 
on a farm, surveyed in 1686 to Johannes Haes and Ephraim Herman, 
“ Brigadier-General Caesar Rodney encamped for a season, with his corps 
of Delaware militia, at the period when Gencral Howe landed at the head 
of the Eik River.” 

* Araminta (her surname not known). She survived Mr. Herman, and 
m., 2dly, a Mr. Young; 3dly, William Alexander, who resided at the head 
of Elk, as Elkton was then called; and 4thly, George Catto, an English- 
man, who lived at Elkton. By his second wife Ephraim Augustine Herman 
had one son, Ephraim, who survived his father, but d. before attaining man- 
hood, to the extinction of the family name. Mrs. Catto d. before 1766. 

Tt “The Manor was then divided,” says Mr. Johnston, “into upwards of 
fifty plantations, most of which had been leased by former proprietors, for 
long terms of years, for what would now be considered very low rents. These 
were generally made payable at the Manor House, semi-annually, at Christ- 
mas and Whitsuntide. All, or a large number of them, were payable in 
grain or tobacco, and frequently a pair of good fat capons were added as 
part of the rent, so that the table of the Lord of the Manor might be well 
supplied with poultry.” 

t Richard Bassett became a prominent lawyer, was a Member of the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution of the United States, and United 
States Senator, Governor of Delaware, and Judge of the United States 
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power of attorney to act for her in matters pertaining to the man. 
agement of it. Instigated, no doubt, by him, she afterwards suf- 
fered a recovery as to her interest in the Manor, and in 1766 gave 
Michael and Richard Bassett a deed for a thousand acres of land 
to each, for the small consideration of “five shillings, and on ac. 
count of the love and natural affection” she bore them, “the sons 
of her loving cousin, Judith Bassett,” and on the 9th of December, 
of that year, she executed another deed, in favor of Peter Lawson, 
for the remainder of her undivided half of the Manor, receiving an 
annuity of £100 Maryland currency. This is the last mention of 
her met with. She d.s. p. 
153. Catruarine, m. Peter Bouchell. 


48. Eveanor Trent,‘ daughter of Maurice and Mary (San- 
delands) Trent, was born in Pennsylvania, and brought up 
by her mother and stepfather, Robert French, at New 
Castle. About 1714 she married John Hore, possibly at 
this time a resident of that place, where he owned land, at 
least, in 1722, and was engaged as a merchant in 1724. Tle 
was one of the persons who represented the Territories in 
signing the “ Proclamation of King George the Second at 
New Castle,” September 4, 1727, and is described as “of the 
Town of New Castle, Gentleman,” in 1728. During the 
following year he purchased eighty-four acres of land near 
Christina Creek, and had surveyed to him four hundred and 
forty acres “near the Church Neck on the branches of Appo- 
quinemy.” In 1734 he also obtained from the Proprietors a 
patent for a hundred and fifty acres, surveyed to him the 
previous year, “on the north side of the main branch of 
Duck Creek,” in New Castle County. He was appointed 
“Surveyor for the County of New Castle,” and December 
24, 1736, received a warrant from Gov. Thomas Penn to sur- 
vey to himself seventy-five acres of land in New Castle Hun- 
dred, which afterwards became the property of his wife’s 
brother-in-law, Dr. John Finney. He succeeded his wife’s 
stepfather, Robert Gordon, in 1735, as Collector of the Duties 


District Court for the same State. His grandson, James Ashton Bayard, 
late United States Senator from Delaware, m. Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Willing Francis by his wife Dorothy Willing, a descendant of the sixth 
generation from Jéran Kyn. 
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imposed on convicts and servants imported into New Castle 
County. Mr. Hore died intestate about 1739. The adminis- 
tration of his estate was entrusted to Dr. Finney. Te had at 
least one child: 


154. Mary, bapt. (an infant) (Register of Immanuel Church in New 
Castle) February 8, 1715-6. 


50. CATHARINE Frencu,‘ daughter of Robert and Mary 
(Sandelands) French, was born near the river Delaware, and 
brought up by her parents at New Castle. About 1724-5 
she was married to John Shannon, who survived her. In 
1746 Mr. Shannon is described as “ of New Castle County, 
gentleman,” and June 25, of that year, received a commis- 
sion from Lieut.-Governor Thomas as Captain of a Company 
of Foot to be recruited on the Delaware, as portion of the 
colonial troops to be employed, in concert with the regular 
forces from Great Britain, “for the immediate reduction of 
Canada.” The men were obtained within a month, and 
marched to Albany, where they went into winter quarters, 
and passed the summer idly, awaiting orders, and were finally 
discharged Oct. 31, 1747, “the late intended expedition 
against Canada having been by his Majesty laid aside for 
the present.”* On the 24th of July, 1747, Mr. Shannon was 
“married, according to the rites of the Church of England, at 
the Fort in Albany,” to Catharine Ramsay, the ceremony 
being performed “ by the Reverend John Miln, who had been 


* The proclamation of Gov. Thomas, calling for soldiers from our Province, 
is given in the Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, June 


* 9, 1746. The Commission and “ Instructions to John Shannon, Esq.,” appear 


in Pa. Archives, vol. i. pp. 688-9. The Lieutenant of the Company was 
Jacob Kollock, Jr., of Sussex County, whose sister Magdalen m., Ist, Jasper 
McCall, and, 2dly, John Swift, of Philadelphia, as elsewhere stated. For 
the muster-roll of the Company see Pa. Archives, Second Series, vol. ii. pp. 
496-8. A letter addressed to Gov. Thomas by Capt. Shannon and his 
fellow-captains, William Trent, John Deimer, and Samuel Perry, dated 
“Albany, the 12th November, 1746,” requesting a further supply of pro- 
visions for the winter, may be seen zbzd., pp. 68T-2. See, also, Votes of 
Assembly, vol. iv. pp. 50 and 71; and Minutes of the Provincial Council, 
vol. v. pp. 127 et seq., and 175 et seq. 
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an Officiating Minister of the Gospel at Albany, but then acted 
as a Surgeon to the Regiment or Corps to which Captain 
Shannon’s Company belonged.” A year orso after his return 
to New Castle Captain Shannon went on a voyage to the 
West Indies; “the vessel he went in was supposed to have 
foundered at sea,” and Captain Shannon, “ and all the crew,” 
it is believed, were lost, nothing having been heard of them 
since.* Letters of administration on Mr. Shannon’s estate 
were granted to his widow and his son-in-law, James Sykes, 
July 5, 1751, and in 1764 Mrs. Shannon made application 
to the British Government, through an attorney in London, 
for her share of the Royal bounty bestowed on widows of 
officers who “died in his Majesty’s service.” By his wife, 
Catharine French, Captain Shannon had two children: 





155. ANNE, m., lst, Patten; 2dly, John Maxwell. 
156. Mary, m. James Sykes. 


51, Anne Frencu,‘ daughter of Robert and Mary (Sande- 
lands) French, was born at New Castle on the Delaware, Nov- 
ember 20,1702. She was married, at the youthful age of 
fifteen years (Register of Immanuel Church at New Castle), 
November 28, 1717, to James Gordon, a merchant, who 
resided on Patapsco River, in Baltimore County, Maryland. 
Mr. Gordon died January 6, 1722-3, and Mrs. Gordon was 
married, the 5th of the following December, by the Rev. Rich- 
ard Sewel, at her house on Elk River, in Cecil County, Mary- 
land, to Colonel Nicholas Ridgely, son of Henry Ridgely, by 
his wife Catharine, daughter of Colonel Nicholas and Ann 
Greenberry, of Greenberry’s Point, near Annapolis, Maryland, 
and grandson of Colonel Henry Ridgely, of Maryland, de- 


* The attestation of these facts by Gov. John Penn, accompanied by a 
copy of Mrs. Shannon’s marriage certificate, and the letter of attorney pre- 
sently spoken of, are all contained in the volume of Penn MSS. in the Li- 
brary of the Historical Society before referred to. 

t On the 25th of the preceding January there was admitted to probate in 
New Castle a will of ‘“‘ John Shannon, late of the County of New Castle,” 
possibly the same person, dated September 27, 1745. The testator mentions 
no wife, but bequeaths his property, embracing an estate in the Island of 
Jamaica, cultivated by negroes, to his “ daughter Mary Shannon.” 
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scended from a family of Devonshire, Englaud. Her second 
husband was born at the home of his parents in Anne Arun- 
del County, Maryland, February 12, 1693-4, and had survived 
a former wife, Sarah,* daughter of Colonel John Worthing- 
ton, of Anne Arundel County (to whom he was married at 
seventeen years of age), who died March 16,1721-2. At the 
time of his marriage to Mrs. Gordon Mr. Ridgely lived in 
Cecil County, Maryland, where they remained till August, 
1733, when they removed to Duck Creek Town, in Kent 
County on Delaware, where they occupied a house belonging 
to Mr. Joseph Rawle, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Ridgely died 
soon after their change of residence, on a visit to her mother, 
then the wife of the Hon. Robert Gordon, in New Castle, 
November 21, 1733, and was buried the 23d “‘ under her moth- 
er’s pew in the Presbyterian Meeting-house” in that place, a 
funeral sermon being delivered by the Rev. Benjamin Camp- 
bell. Mr. Ridgely continued to live in Kent County, and 
May 20, 1735, as foreman of the Grand Jury, signed a peti- 
tion to King George IIL. against granting a charter to Lord 
Baltimore in abrogation of the rights of the Penn family in 
the Three Lower Counties.| December 23, 1736, Mr. Ridgely 
was married by the Rev. Peter Tranberg, Pastor of the 
Swedish Lutheran Congregations in New Jersey, to Mary, 
daughter of Judge Hugh Middleton, of Salem County, N. J., 
and widow of Captain Benjamin Vining,t of Salem. Near this 


* Born in 1696; m. Mr. Ridgely in December, 1711, at the age of fifteen 
years; buried on Mr. Ridgely’s plantation in Anne Arundel County. She 
left five daughters, one of whom, Rachel, m. Col. John Vining, Trustee of 
the General Loan Office of Kent County, and Speaker of the Assembly, and 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the Lower Counties on Delaware, 
son of Captain Benjamin Vining, whose widow became Nicholas Ridgely’s 
third wife. 

+ The original of this petition is contained in the volume of Penn MSS. 
so frequently mentioned. 

t Mentioned in the account of Maons Keen. He was the son of Wil- 
liam Vining, of Portsmouth, N. I1., and was at one time “ Collector of Salem 
and Marblehead, in New England,” from whence he emigrated to Philadel- 
phia, where he served as Justice of the Peace from 1715 to 1717, afterwards 
removing to Salem, N.J. For notices of his descendants see Life and 
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town they took up their abode during the winter, on an estate 
of Mrs. Ridgely’s, where they dwelt fortwoorthree years,* but 
by the spring of 1740 removed to a large farm about half a 
mile from Dover, in Kent County on Delaware, occupying a 
house now owned by their great-grandson. On his return to 
the western shore of the river Mr. Ridgely assumed an active 
part in civil affairs, and was elected to several offices of dig- 
nity and trust under the Government. He was appointed 
Treasurer of Kent County immediately on his arrival at 
Dover, and not long afterwards Clerk of the Peace, Prothono- 
tary,and Register in Chancery. He was also commissioned a 
Justice of the Peace, and about 1746 Associate-Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Counties of New Castle, Kent and 
Sussex, an honor he enjoyed till the close of his life.t Tis 
concern for the local interests of his neighborhood is shown 
by his nomination by Act of Assembly, in 1751, to lay out 
a market-square and supervise the building of the first mar- 
ket-house in Dover.t Judge Ridgely died at Dover, Febu- 
ary 16, 1755, and was buried in Christ Churchyard, where 
his tombstone may yet be seen. In an obituary notice of 
him, written a short time after his death, he is spoken of as 
“punctual to his word, strictly just in all his dealings,” and, 
“as a magistrate, mild but firm. . . . Ilis country cele- 


Correspondence of George Read, by William Thompson Read (pp. 501-7), 
and Reminiscences of Wilmington, by Elizabeth Montgomery (chap. xi). 
Mr. Ridgely’s stepchildren accompanied him to Dover, where Mary Vi- 
ning eventually married the Rev. Charles Inglis, English Missionary in Kent 
County, afterwards Rector of Trinity Church in New York City, and finally 
Bishop, and Member of the Provincial Council, of Nova Scotia. 

* “In 1738,” says Thomas W. Griffith (Annals of Baltimore), ‘‘ Colonel 
Nicholas Ridgely was Sheriff” of Baltimore County. Whether this was 
the husband of Anne French, or, as is possible, a near relative of the same 
name, I have not been able to learn. 

t The distinction subsequently attained by Cesar Rodney, as Speaker of 
the Assembly of the Lower Counties, Signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and President of Delaware, lends interest to the fact, that his youth 
was passed under the tutelage of Judge Ridgely, a friend whom he selected 
to be his ruardian after his father’s premature death. 

t Laws of Delaware, vol. i. chap. 124, a. 25 Geo. II. (New Castle, 1797). 
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brated his obsequies with tears, and embalmed his memory 

with praise and applause.”* Nicholas Ridgely’s third wife 

survived her husband, dying December 11, 1761: she lies 

buried in Christ Churchyard, Dover.t Anne French left no 

children by her first husband. By Mr. Ridgely she had: 

57. A daughter, stillborn, December 23, 1729. 

8. Mary, b. January 26, 1730-1; m. Patrick Martin. 

59. Exizasets, b. in St. Stephen’s Parish, Cecil County, Maryland, 
November 22, 1732; d. January 27, 1732-3. 

160. Rosert, b. and d. at the home of his grandmother Mrs. Gordon, in 

New Castle, November 7, 1733. 


cr 


a 
' 


* For much of this information with respect to Nicholas Ridgely I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Mrs. Charles I. du Pont, of Wilmington, Del., a 
descendant of Mr. Ridgely by his third wife. 

+ Her son, Charles Greenberry Ridgely, practised physic with success in 
Dover, and held the office of Presiding Judge in the Courts of Common 
Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Kent County, and was a Member of the 
Convention which formed the Constitution of “the Delaware State” in 1776. 
For notices of Dr. Ridgely and his son Nicholas Ridgely, the eminent At- 
torney-General and Chancellor of Delaware, see Huffington’s short-lived 
Delaware Register. 


(To be continued.) 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from Vol. III., page 460.) 


June 16, 1733. lHarrison, 
Nov. 13, 1734. - 
Mar. 27, 1735-6. " 
Mar. 30, 1738-9. “ 
May 29, 1741. “ 
June 16, 1743. “ 
July 14, 1744. 
Sept. 11, 1745. - 
Aug. 15, 1747. - 
April 25, 1748. “ 
Sept. 18, 1748. “ 
Oct. 30, 1748. " 
Mar. 23, 1748-9. Hi 
April 13, 1749. “ 
April 28, 1749. a 
Aug. 10, 1750. aa 
Mar. 11, 1750-1. ” 
Oct. 28, 1751. ie 
June 4, 1752. “ 
Mar. 14, 1754. - 
Nov. 2, 1756. a 
Noy. 5, 1756. “36 
Nov. 9, 1756. «“ 
July 23, 1757. as 
July 30, 1758. - 
Feb. 22, 1759. “ 
June 17,1743. Harriss, 
Sept. 28,1743.  “ 
Oct. 15,1739. Ilarrisson, 
Aug. 8,1710. Harry, 
Dee. 25, 1721. << 
Dee. 6, 1723. si 
Dee. 17, 1723. - 
Dec. 24, 1731. ss 
Aug. 23, 1756. . 
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Sarah, dau. of Daniel. 
Daniel, son of Daniel. 
Judith, wife of Daniel. 
Rachel, wife of John. 
Susannah, dau. of John. 
Ann, wife of Daniel. 
John, son of John. 
Martha, dau. of Daniel. 
George, son of George. 
Mary. 

George. 

John. 

John, son of John. 
Hannah, wife of John. 
Benjamin, son of John. 
Deborough. 

Sarah, dau. of John. 
John. 

Mary, dau. of John. 
Christiana, wife of Daniel. 
dau. of John. 
son of Henry. 





John. 
David, son of John. 
Martha, dau. of Daniel. 

dau. of John. 
Sarah, wife of William. 
William. 
John. [torn. 
Richard, son of Evan and Cat- 
James, son of William. 
William, Junior. 
William. 
Hannah, wife of David. 
Elizabeth. 
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Oct. 1,1759. Harry, 
Oct. 11, 1759. “ 
June 25,1732. Hartley, 
Dee. 11, 1744. 1 
July 10, 1747. " 
Oct. 6,1726. Hartman, 
Dee. 20,1736. Harvey, 
Oct. 17,1732. Harwood, 
July 28, 1754. ” 
Sept. 27, 1739. - 
Aug. 18, 1742. - 
Oct. 28,1726. Hasel, 
Dee. ry 1726. - 

Oct. , 1731. * 

June 9° 1732. - 

July 25,1712. Haselhurst, 
Dee. 15,1754. Tlaselton, 
July 11,1722. Haste, 
Oct. 18, 1729. - 

Oct. 12,1722. Hatfield, 
Nov. 26, 1744. “ 
Aug. 10, 1746. " 
Aug. 14, 1747. - 
June 24, 1753. by 
June 15, 1759. ™ 
June 28, 1759. ” 
July 15,1741. Hatten, 
Feb. 12, 1726-7. Hatton, 
May 14,1751. Ilause, 
Oct. 12,1715. Hawkins, 


Aug. : 


Mar. 


April 9, 1728. - 

Oct. 12, 1734. ” 

July 12. 17% 38. <6 

Aug. 15, 1743. Tlawkins, 
July 5, 1745. * 

Sept. 18, 1749. * 

June 1759. 25 

Nov. 7, 1735. THawksworth, 
Oct. 16 1733. Hayes, 

Dee. 11, 1738. . 





Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 


19, 1722-3. * 


Evan, son of Evan. 
Wilmot, dau. of William. 
Anthony. 

Charles, son of Charles. 
William, son of Charles. 
John, of St. Christopher’s, 


Gent. 
Mourning Willis, dau. ofJohln. 
Joseph. 
Anne, wife of John. 
John. 


Ilannah, dau. of Daniel. 

Thomas, of Barbadoes, Gent. 

Thomas. 

Mary, dau. of Samuel, Esq. 

Mary, dau. of Samuel, Esq. 

Mary, wife of Joshua. 

James. 

Ann. 

Appolonia, dau. of James. 

George. 

Thomas, son of George. 

Mary, dau. of George. 

Mary, wite of George. 

Mary, wife of George. 

Sarah, dau. of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. 

Edward. 

Margaret, wife of Edward. 

Mary, dau. of Francis. 

John, son of John and Etiza- 
beth. 

Ann, dau. of John and E] 
beth. 

Mary. 

Rebecca, dau. of John. 

Mary. 

William, son of William. 

Mary, wife of William. 


iZa- 


Elizabeth, dau. of William. 
 eceaaeney 
Sampson, son of § 
Henry.* Poor. 
Isaac, son of William. 
Farmer Yarberry, son of Wil- 
liam. 


Sampson. 








— 





Oct. 25, 1742. 
June 3, 1735. 
Dee. 8, 1736. 
June 17, 1752. 
June 22, 1756. 
June 13, 1751. 
Mar. 17, 1757. 
sept. 7, 1758. 
Nov. 5, 1745. 
July 9, 1748 
Oct. 21, 1755 
Nov. 21, 1759. 
Sept. 15, 1721. 
Nov. 20, 1756. 
Sept. 8, 1758 
July 11, 1759. 
Dee. 21, 1726. 
Sept. 16, 1728. 
Mar. 22, 1741-2 
May 30, 1744. 
May 8, 1745. 
Dee. 26, 1752. 
Aug. 14, 1753. 
Aug. 16, 1715. 
Dee. 5, 1753. 
July 22, 1748. 
July 16, 1754. 
Nov. 1, 1749. 
June 15, 1737. 
Aug. 2, 1757. 
Oct. 11, 1759 
July 25, 1759. 
Aug. 7, 1723. 
April 22, 1749 
Aug. 2, 1729. 
Sept. 23, 1734. 
Novy. 11, 1747. 
Sept. 10, 1732. 
Dec. 9, 1722. 
Dec. 30, 1723. 
Sept. 21, 1731. 
June 30, 1734. 
Nov. 8, 1744. 
Dee. 10, 1753. 
July 16, 1741. 


Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 


Ilayes, 


lays, 


“ 
“ 
Hazel, 
ee 
“se 


Hazelton, 


s 


ITazlet, 


Ifazleborough, Thomas. 


Hazleton, 
Hazlewood, 
lead, 

ee 


Heap, 


Ileape, 
Heate mn, 
ILeep, 
Ileghes, 
IIiclegas, 
HTellam, 
H[elligas, 
Ifelmes, 
Ilenderson, 
Hlenseley, 
Ilensley, 


“cc 


Henton, 
Henvis, 


Herbert, 


oe 


“c 


Herbertson, 
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Elizabeth, wife of William. 
Elizabeth, wife of William. 
Martha, dau. of William. 
Anne, wite of George. 
William. 
Samuel, Esq. 
Jane. 
Ann. 
James, son of James,deceased. - 
John, son of James. 
Sarah, wife of William. 
[Ellis. 
Charles. Servant to Robert 
— dau. of John. 
Thomas Arthur. 

wife of Arthur. 
John. 
John, son of John. 
John, son of George. 
William, son of George. 
Mary, wife of George. 
George. 
Thomas, son of George, dec’d. 
John, son of John and Ann. 
Nehemiah, son of John. 
Elizabeth, dau. of George. 
Hugh. 
Michael. 
James, son of George. 

son of Michael. 
William, son of Michael. 
Samuel. 
Robert. 
Joshua. 
Elizabeth. 
Pleasant, dau. of Charles. 
John, son of Joshua. 
Richard. 
Alice. 
John. 
Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Appolonia, dau. of Thomas. 
Appolonia, wife of Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Alexander. 
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Aug. 


Sept. 
Jan. 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
May 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Dee. 
Dee. 


Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 


14,1749. Hetherington, 
“sr 


29, 1751. 
5, 1749-50. Heuston, 
18, 1742. Hewlin, 
9,1744-5. * 
22, 1746. m 
21,1742. Tlewling, 
7,1751. Heyder, 
3, 1751. ” 


Walter. [ Widow. 
William, son of Martha, 
Samuel, son of Alexander. 
Michael, son of Michael. 
Eloner, dau. of Michael. 
Samuel, son of Michael. 
Peter, son of Michael. 
Rebecca, dau. of John. 

Mary. ‘ 


13, 1739. Hickinbottom, William, son of Alexander. 


22.1759. “ 
19, 1749. Hickman, 
25,1741. Hicks, 
24.1747. 


April 14, 1731. Hide, 


Oct. 
Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
July 
June 
July 
Mar. 
Dee. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
June 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Sept. 
July 
Mar. 
Jan. 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Aug. 


Mar. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


2.1722. Iiill, 


27, 1726-7. * 


26, 1728. ” 
9 7) “ 
2, Li. 

OF wh) D “ 

29, 1is2. 

21, 1733-4. * 

16, 1735. > 


19,1738. « 
15, 1747-8. “ 
20, 1748. “ 
9, 1759. «“ 
9,1742. ITlillhouse 
98,1743-4. 


2. 1755. - 
24,1718. Hilliard, 
11, 1738. sy 


17, 1745. wa 

5, 1742. Hillingrass, 

4, 1716-7. Hillyard, 

3, 1726-7. * 

9,1744. Hilyard, 
15,1758. Hinchman, 
24, 1742-3. Hines, 

19, 1728-9. Hinton, 

2, 1749. " 
20,1748. Hitchcock, 
18, 1743. Hives, 

8, 1749-50. Hoar, 

8,1731. Hobard, 

6, 1734. Hobart, 


dau. of Thomas. 
Naomi. 
Eloner, wife of Thomas. 
Violetta, wife of Edward. 
James. 
George. 
William. 
Thomas. 
Anne, dau. of Thomas. 
William. 
Mary, wife of William. 
Lovey. 
John. 
Grace, dau. of John. 
John. 
William. 
John, son of Robert. 
Sarah, wife of Robert. 
Joyce. 
Philip, son of Philip and 
Richard. [Mary. 
Sarah, wife of Richard. 
Frederick, son of Michael. 
— child of Philip. 
Mary, wife of Philip. 
Philip. 
Ann, wife of Joseph. 
Thomas. 
Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Catharine, dau. of John. 
Joseph. 
John. Strangers’ Ground. 
Anne. * 
Robard. Strangers’ Ground. 
Thomas. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held in the Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 10, 1879, the President in the chair. 

A very large number of members and others attended. 

The President introduced His Excellency the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, the Honorable Henry M. Hoyt, who delivered an address entitled : 
“ A Brief of Title in the Seventeen Townships in the County of Luzerie. 
A Syllabus of the Controversy between Connecticut and Pennsylvania.” 

Upon the conclusion of the reading, George W. Biddle, Esq., with a few 
preliminary remarks offered the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the Historical Society of Pennsylvania deems the delivery 
of a discourse before it, by the Governor of the Commonwealth upon an im- 
portant historical subject connected with the honor of the same—the first 
occasion in the history of the Society that its members have been thus grati- 
fied—an event of such importance as to demand from it a special expression 
of its satisfaction. 

Resolved, That the Society sees in this Act of the Chief Magistrate of the 
Commonwealth an assurance, most welcome to it, that the objects of the 
Society are appreciated in their full value by the Government of the State, 
and sees also an augury of the happiest kind for the stability and future 
usefulness of the Institution. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society are due in an eminent degree, 
and are here given to his Excellency, the Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, for his discourse pronounced this evening—a discourse dis- 
tinguished alike for research and ability. 

The Resolutions were seconded by Hon. Peter McCall, with some eloquent 
remarks, and were, thereupon, unanimously adopted. 

A special meeting of the Society was held on the evening of Dec. 15th, 
the President in the chair. 

The meeting was called to take action upon the presentation to the Society, 
by the Hon. Olof Wijk, of Gothenberg, Sweden, through Mr. Richard 8. 
Smith, of painted portraits of Gustavus Adolphus and his Chancellor, Oxen- 
stierna. Mr. Smith was introduced and spoke of the circumstances which 
led to the presentation. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Mr. Wijk, after which the President 
introduced Mr. Provost Stilié, LL.D., who read an interesting historical 
address commemorative of the subjects of the portraits. 

After having passed appropriate resolutions of thanks the meeting ad- 
journed. 

A stated meeting was held on the evening of January 12, 1880. 

After the minutes of the last meeting were read and approved the Presi- 
dent introduced General W. W. H. Davis, who read an interesting paper 
entitled, “ Washington on the West Bank of the Delaware in 1776,” which 
was listened to with marked attention. 

On motion of Mr. Charles M. Morris the thanks of the Society were 
tendered Gen. Davis for his valuable address. There being no other busi- 
ness before the Society the meeting adjourned. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes, 


George Ross.—Drake, in his Biographical Dictionary, asserts that George 
Ross, the signer of the Declaration, died at Lancaster, and this assertion is 
elsewhere supplemented with the statement that he was buried in the 
grounds of Christ Church, Lancaster. This was not the case, however. 
Mr. Ross died at his country seat near Philadelphia, and was buried from 
his house in this city, in North Alley above Fifth Street, in the burial- 
ground of Christ Church, at Fifth and Arch Streets. These facts are 
derived from several contemporaneous sources, which are here printed. 

I. Registers of Christ Church—Burials. 

“ July 15, 1779, George Ross.” 

II. Pennsylvania Evening Post, Friday, July 16, 1779. 

“ Philadelphia, July 16..... Deaths. Last Wednesday died, at his 
seat near this city, the hon. George Ross, esq. ; judge of the admiralty of this 
state, who justly merited the character of a firm and impartial judge: And 
yesterday his remains were interred in Christ’s a Church burying ground, 
attended by a number of the most respectable inhabitants.” 

III. Pennsylvania Archives VII. p. 554. 

Officers of the Court of Admiralty to President Reed. 


“Srr:— 

“We are sorry to inform your Excellency of the death of the hon' George 
Ross, Esquire, Judge of the Court of Admiralty of this State. His remains 
will be interred to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, from his late Dwelling 
in North Street (Hudson’s Square) opposite Christ Church Burial Ground 
Gate. 

‘“ We beg leave to request your Excellency and the Honorable the Council 
will be pleased to attend the Funeral. 

*“ We have tle Honor to be 
* Your Excellency’s 
‘most obed. humb. Servts., 

“ Matru. CLARKSON, 
“* Marshall. 

“ ANDREW Roseson, 
“ Reg’r. 

‘* Philadelphia, July 14, 1779. 
“ Directed, 

“His Excellency Joseph Reed, Esquire, President of the State of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

IV. “Shippen Papers,” p. 278. 

Major Edward Burd, writing to his father from Philadelphia, July 25, 
1779, gives a quaint account of Ross’s last words. He writes: “ George 
Ross you find is dead. He was very cheerful on his death-bed ; he said he 
was going a long journey, and that he was almest tired before he set off, 
but the place was cool, and there were most excellent wives there, and he 
should fare deliciously. That Mrs. Ross did not expect to see him so soon 
after her.” C. R. H. 


7 
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Tue Farm oF THE Conestoca Inprans.—An interesting letter, from the 

Rev. ‘Thomas Barton, regarding it. 
Lancaster, December 18, 1770. 

Dear Sir: The very kind and friendly treatment which I received from 
you when I was last in Philadelphia encourages me to trouble you with the 
inclosed letter, and to request your care in forwarding it by the first con- 
veyance or as soon as you write to the Proprietor. You will see by an 
Extract of this letter, which I herewith send you, in what manner I have 


, promised the Remittance of the money in Mr. Hockley’s hands, and how I 


have represented that poor gentleman’s situation. As you were so obliging 
to me as to promise that you would send the Proprietor such an account of 
the Indian ‘Town as would be favourable to me, permit me to furnish you 
with a few particulars relating to it which may be necessary to mention, and 
with which you might not be fully acquainted. You will be pleased, then, 
to observe that, after the murder of the Conestoga Indians, several of the 
Paxton people took possession of this Farm—built Cabbins and settled 
upon it under the ridiculous notion of a rzght by Conquest. After some 
time (I believe by the Governor’s orders) these people were dispossessed and 
removed off. The Agents then, in order to prevent future encroachments, 
and to preserve the place from the waste which was daily committed upon 
it, appointed one Jacob Whisler, a neighbouring Dutchman, to. take care of 
and observe it, and allowed him for his trouble Permission to plant or sow 
part of the clear land. 

In consequence hereof the said Whisler had the care of it 5 years. Some 
of my friends, however, considering that as the place lay near and conve- 
nient to Lancaster, and as I had it by that means in my power to take 
proper care of it, whatever little advantages might be derived from the 
cultivation of some part of the clear land might as well be put into my 
hands as continue in the hands of the former Overseer. And the thing 
being mentioned to the Governor, he was pleased to consent to my occupy- 
ing it as Whisler had done. This farm has about 50 acres of clear land 
(but without any meadows), a great part of which has been cleared about 
30 years—when it came into my hands it was much out of order. The 
fences were mostly gone to decay. It had neither house, Barn, nor Stable, 
except two Cabbins erected by the Paxton People. I have built a com- 
modious frame Barn, lined with Boards. Planted a small orchard of 50 
grafted Apple trees of the choicest kind, fenced in a garden, built by a 
small spring house, and repaired the fences. And I can truly say that no 
kind of waste hath been committed upon it since the care of it devolved 
upon me. These things I only mention as hints, that you might not only 
be acquainted with the former state of this place, but also with what I have 
done upon it. I fully confide in your friendship, and therefore can have no 
doubt but you will represent this matter in such a manner as will be advan- 
tageous to me. I beg to present my best compliments to good Mrs. Physick 
and to my afflicted friend, Mr. Hockley, and to assure you that I am sin- 
cerely, 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate 
humble Servant, 
To Epyvnp Paysicr. Tuo. Barton. 


The farm to which this letter refers contained 500 acres, and was an 
Indian Reservation upon which the Conestoga Indians built a town. and 
where several of the Indians were murdered and the town burved. a few days 
previous to the murder of the remaining Indians who belonged to that 
place, and were removed to the work-house in Laneaster borough for 
safety. It was a curious feature in the beliefs of some of those who partici- 
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pated in these murders, that they stood in the same position of a nation 
who conquered its neighbors and enemies by force of arms. A few years 
later this idea was carried out to a successful conclusion by our patriotic 
forefathers. 

The farm to which Mr. Barton alludes is now one of the richest and most 
beautiful in Lancaster County. It was sold last year by the heirs of Mr. 
J. Hershey to Mr. Mann. 

In a letter to Thomas Penn, dated Dec. 8, 1770, Mr. Barton says that 
Dr. Physick examined the place in the month of March, 1769. 

Columbia, Pa., Feb. 5, 1880. Samvue Evans. 


Eparata Printing Prrss.—An article in Niles’ Register for Nov. 20, ° 


1830, p. 204, has the following, headed “An old press.—In a note by the 
editors of the United States Gazette, referring to the ancient village of 
Ephrata, situated in Lancaster County, in this State, the fact is noted that 
‘one of the first printing presses introduced into the State’ was located in 
that village. As a small item of history connected with our profession, we 
have to add that the identical press in question became the property of the 
editor of this paper in 1804. He caused the wood-work to be renewed, and 
removed it to Meadville in the fall of that year. It was the first printing 
press introduced into this State, northwest of the Alleghany River, and from 
which the first sheet issued in this region. All the Continental money 
issued by Congress, while in session at Lancaster and York, during the 
Revolutionary War, was struck upon it. his relique of antiquity is now, 
we believe, the property of Mr. Purviance, of the neighboring county of 
Warren, and from which the Union. a very respectable sheet, is issued. 
Long may it continue to administer to the welfare, prosperity, and happiness 
of the Unzon.”— Crawford Messenger. 

[The editor of the Register for many months worked at a press (then 
belonging to himself) said to have been the first, or one of the first, that 
Franklin owned, which was likely enough from its appearance. He parted 
with it many years ago, and often regretted it since. ] 

As the press is now in the possession of the Historical Society, possibly 
this item regarding its history may be worthy of preservation. 

Camden, New Jersey. Ws. Joun Ports. 


Lrevt. Hezextan Davis.—The inclosed was copied from a document 
sworn to and on file in the pension office in this city. The list of prisoners 
which he refers to having made and exhibited in Court in 1832, if it exists 
now, ought to be of great interest, and find a lodgment in your library. 
If you have had no previous knowledge of such a document this may lay 
the foundation for an inquiry that may lead to its discovery and preserva- 
tion. Yours truly, J. M. ‘Toner. 

Lieut. Hezekiah Davis, 1832, born on Nov. 22, 1747, in Charleston, 
Chester Co.. Pennsylvania, and residing there in 1832. Enlisted early in 
1776 in 5th Pennsylvania, Col. Magraw, which was afterwards captured at 
Fort Washington, Nov. 16, 1776. Davis was appointed Lieut. in Capt. 
Culberton’s Company, belonging to the Flying Camp, Sept. 7,1776, which 
commission was signed by Benjamin Franklin, President of Council of 
Pennsylvania, and joined his regiment, Col. Wm. Montgomery, but as he 
did not take the command, it was organized, etc., by Lieut.-Col. Thomas Bull. 
The regiment was raised in Chester County and went to Fort Lee, which 
was being, or was, built by the corps of the Flying Gem, the troops laying 
around in huts and tents. From there they were ordered to Fort Washing- 


ton, where the Flying Camp were taken prisoners, the engagement con- 
tinuing from early morn till late in the P.M. The prisoners were taken 
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to New York City, and Davis confined with others on board the prison ship, 
but in a few weeks went to Long Island, and exchanged Dec. 7, 1780. 

During his captivity he made a list of officers who were prisoners of 
war and detained in New York City and on Long Island, from official 
documents showing the rank, dates of commission, the corps to which they 
belonged, the time when captured, and place where taken, as well as those 
who had died as prisoners of war; WHICH DOCUMENT HE EXHIBITED TO 
Court 1n 1832, when making his affidavit for his penston. Col. Bull was 
living in 1832 in Chester County, but very aged. The Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania by Act of April 2, 1822, granted him a pension. He names Dr. 
Wm. Darlington as one to whom he is well known. He always resided in 
Charleston. 


Loss or tHE British Army aT Branpywine.—The following is copied 
from a memorandum once in the possession of Col. Thomas Forrest. It was 
presented to John F. Watson by the late Dr. Thos. F. Betton :— 

“State of British forces and disposition Sept. 11, 1777. At the upper 
Fords under the command of Lt. Cornwallis. 


2d Regt. British Guards Lee v , 
2d“ Light Infantry | 1740 killed and wounded 612 


2d Brigade British . ‘ . 2240 sa % 360 

Ist “ Ilessians ° - 800 = 60 

Fargarson’s Riflemen , ° 80 " = 46 
— 4860 — 1078 


Middle Ford under Major-Gen. Gray. 
2 Battalions of Guards. . 500 
2 do. and 42d Regt. Highlanders 700 
2 do. and 71st Regt. Highlanders 700 
— 1900 
Lower Chads Ford under the com- 
mand of Knyphausen. 
2 Brigades British, consisting 
Ath, 5th, 10th, 15th, 23d, 27th, } 2240 killed and wounded 580 
28th, 40th, 49th, and 55th. f 








1 Brigade Hessians . ‘ - 800 . - 28 
Queen Rangers . - . 480 “ - 290 
— 3520 898 
Total 10280 Total 1976 


Lost at Brandywine Sept. 11, 1777—1976. 
The above is a true copy of a réturn found in one of the British officer’s 


=e oy 


Marquet at the time of the engagement at Germantown Oct. 4, 1777. 


Tue Coat or Arms or Pennsytvanta.—In 1874, the Legislature of the 
State passed a resolution authorizing the Governor, Attorney-General, and 
Secretary of the Commonwealth to have “the arms of the State corrected 
of such errors and anomalies 9s may thereon be discovered,” in fact to re- 
store the arms of the Commonwealth as originally adopted and engraved, 
and which in the lapse of almost a hundred years had been changed to suit 
the whim of every engraver or designer. It was proposed to the commis- 
sion by certain gentlemen to include in the coat of arms that of the Penns 
with a keystone as a part of the crest. This, of course, was not to be enter- 
tained for a moment, as the commission would have transcended their 
powers. Their duty was to restore the coat of arms, not to patch up a new 
one. Diligent search was made by the writer of this note, and a copy of the 
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original arms was found as engraved by Caleb Lownes in 1779. This was 
reported upon, and an engraving thereof made and framed for preservation 
in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. <A description of the 
same is as follows :— 

Crest.—An eagle rousant, proper, on a wreath of its colors. 

Escutcheon.—Party per fesse, azure and vert. On a chicf of the first, a 
ship under sail; on a fesse or., a plough; on a base of the second three 
garbs or. 

Supporters.—Two horses saddled, caparisoned for draught, rearing, ex- 
pectant. 

Motto.—Virtue, Liberty, and Independence. 

Now this was all proper, and it is to be supposed and expected that the 
State itself in its paintings, engravings, and designs of the arms of the 
Commonwealth will not vary in the least from that prescribed and adopted 
as the authorized coat of arms. The first innovation was in the crest— 
where a bundle of arrows was engraved for “‘a wreath of its colors.” Re- 
cently, however, such a flagrant innovation has been made, that we have 
taken this occasion to call attention thereto. The new issue of State bonds 
contain very good portraits of Governor Hoyt and State Treasurer Noyes, 
between which is the coat of arms, but instead of the authorized crest, the 
eagle is mounted ona keystone. Such innovations ought not to be allowed, 
and we believe it is the duty of the State authorities to discountenance every 
attempt to change, alter, or modify the arms thereof. PAXxTANG. 


Fort Wiison.—In our last issue we neglected to acknowledge that we 
were indebted to the “ Book of the Signers,” edited by William Brother- 
head, for the drawing from which the etching of the residence of James 
Wilson was made. The original sketch was one from recollection, by the 
late Charles A. Poulson, and was considered correct by those who remem- 
bered the building, with the exception of the fact that it was made to face 
on Third Street instead of Walnut. In this particular we have departed 
from the picture as published by Mr. Brotherhead. 


Paine Fairy Recorps.—As a means of preserving a large amount of 
valuable information and of collecting material for a family history, Dr. 
Paine has again begun a quarterly publication devoted to the Paine family 
throughout the United States. It is an expensive, but perhaps the best 
way of securing the latter object. The five numbers already issued contain 
a vast quantity of data, and we hope the project will meet with the liberal 
support which it deserves. C. RB. H. 


PittssurcH Memorta.—The following letter from the Rev. George 
Upfold, late Bishop of Indiana, is in the miscellaneous correspondence of 
the Historical Society :— 

Mount Hosart, Pitrssuren, July 7, 1846. 
To Joun Jorpan, Jr., Esq., 
Dom. Cor. Sec. of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Sir: Your letter of the 5th ultimo, informing me of my election as a 
Corresponding Member of your Society, reached me a few days ago, with 
the accompanying Transactions, by the hand of Mr. Conrad; and I embrace 
the earliest opportunity to signify, through you, to the gentlemen of the 
Association my acceptance of the membership, with the grateful sense I 
entertain of the honor they have conferred upon mb. 

The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, which, in connection 
with a few antiquarians of this city, I had a share in instituting some three 
or four years since, is not dissolved, and I hope in the course of the approach- 
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ing autumn and winter we may succeed in giving it life and vigor. But we 
are a working population, with little leisure for literary pursuits of any kind, 
and I am not very sanguine of success. ‘There is a large field of operation 
for historical research opened in this part of the Commonwealth—many 
precious documents relating to the early settlement of the country known 
to be in existence—and many aged citizens who would be able, if inquired 
of, to give much interesting information of the occurrences of their early 
residence. 1 hope to be able to collect some of the papers referred to, soon, 
and shall take pleasure in transmitting to you the result of such investiga- 
tions as it may be in my power to make. In the mean while, I send a few 
epitaphs of some interest, which I have discovered in the graveyard of my 
parish, and which, from observing in the minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Society the appointment of a committee to collect such memorials in Phila- 
delphia, I am emboldened in supposing may not be unacceptable. Together 
with these, I send you two copies of a discourse which I delivered about a 
year ago before a Literary Society of our University, which may be perhaps 
valuable from the statistics annexed, in relation to some of our public works 
in this city. One of these, I beg your acceptance of for yourself, and the 
other be pleased to present to the Society. 
Very truly and respectfully yours, Grorce Upro.p. 


Trinity Churchyard, in which the following epitaphs are to be found, is 
one of the oldest cemeteries in or near Pittsburgh. The ground was the 
gift of the Penn family, the then Proprietors of Pennsylvania, and has been 
occupied as a place of interment from a very early period, almost, it is be- 
lieved, from the very first settlement of the town. The present church edi- 
fice was erected in 1825-6, previous to which there was no building on the 
yremises, the former church edifice having been at some distance from the 
Purial ground. This is mentioned in reference to a remarkable circumstance 
connected with the subject of the first epitaph, viz—that the body of this 
Indian chief reposes in what is deemed the most honorable and sacred place 
of interment among Christians, immediately beneath the chancel of the 
church, containing the communion table, or altar. The tombstone was 
directed to be erected by order of the then Secretary of War of the United 
States, in consideration of the eminent services of the deceased, as the friend 
of the whites, in effecting the pacification of certain of the Indian Tribes. 
The commission was given to and executed by Major Craig, the father of 
Neville B. Craig, Esq., of this city, then Indian Agent and Commissary. 
Red Pole, the chief, died of an inflammation of the lungs, on an island in 
the Allegheny River, now entirely washed away, near the junction of that 
river with the Monongahela, where the two uniting form the Ohio. He was 
on a visit of business to Pittsburgh, accompanied by several of his tribe. 


No. 1. “ Mio-qua-coo-na-caw 
or 
Red Pole, 
Principal Village Chief of the Shawnee Nation, 
died at Pittsburgh, 28th of January, 
1797. 
Lamented by the United States.” 

Of the subjects of the two following epitaphs, nothing is known beyond 
what the inscriptions themselves afford. The tombstones are of the sand- 
stone of the vicinity, but of a far more durable kind than is now ordinarily 
found ; for the letters are now almost as legible as they must have been at 
first, and the stones have suffered very little from the decomposition so 
common with this material. 
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No. 2. “Here lies the body of 
Richard Mather, Esquire, 
late Captain of Grenadiers in the Royal American 
Regiment. 
He was born at Westchester in England, 
and died at Fort Pitt y° 16th of March, 1762; aud left 

behind him the character of 
A brave Soldier, 
A sincere Friend, 

and 

An honest Man.” 


No. 3. “ Captain Samuel Dawson 
Of the 8th Pennsylvania Regiment of Foot. 
From his youth enured to arms in British service, 
but from principle took an early part 
in defence of American Liberty ; 

in which he distinguished 
himself as a 
Gentleman 

and Brave Officer. 
Deceased September 6, 1779. 


The descendants of the subjects of the two following epitaphs are mem- 
bers of the parish of ‘I'rinity Church. They have inherited a large and 
valuable landed estate from their ancestors, situated on the banks of the 
Monongahela, and embracing: the site of the flourishing manufacturing 
borough of Birmingham. 

No. 4. In memory of Jane Ormsby, 
late wife of John Ormsby, who departed this 
life the 13th day of June, A. D. 1799, aged 52 years. 
Mrs. Ormsby was a virtuous wife, a fond 
mother, and an agreeable and 
affectionate neighbor, 
whose loss is greatly lamented by her family and friends.” 


“On the 19th day of December, A. D. 1805, 
the remains of the venerable John Ormsby, aged 85 years, was 
interred, agreeably to his desire, with the ashes of his beloved 
Wife. 
Mr. Ormsby may truly be styled the Patriarch 
of the Western Ormsbys; he migrated to Fort Du Quesne 
about the time the British took possession of it ; 
at which time he was Commissary of Provisious, 
and Paymaster of Disbursements for the 
erection of Fort Pitt; subsequently he entered largely into 
the Indian trade ; and in the year 1763 was plundered 
of all his property, his people murdered, and 
himself shut up in Fort Pitt during the 
Siege. 
Mr. Ormsby was a large stockholder in the Indian Grant, which 
would have remunerated him for all his losses by 
the Indians, had not the Revolution taken 
place ; notwithstanding, he was a 
Staunch Whig, and gloried in our Independence.” 


The descendants of the subject of the last epitaph are also nnmerons, 
are members of the parish of Trinity Church, aud rank among our most 
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respectable citizens. The Hon. Charles Shaler, the late Dr. Lewis, and the 
late Christopher Cowan, Esq., each married daughters of the deceased. He 
is represented to have been a man of great eccentricity of character, and 
was remarkable for his perfect fearlessness, evincing on many trying occa- 
sions the most cool and undaunted courage, particularly during the famous 
Whiskey Insurrection, in which he was a conspicuous actor on the side of 
government, and exposed, in consequence, to eminent perils from the rage 
of the insurgents. 
No. 5. “This monument is erected to 
the memory of 
Major Abraham Kirkpatrick, 
who departed this life November L7th, A. D. 1817, 
in the 68th year of his age. 
He was a Patriot of the Revolution, 
a Gallant Soldier, and an 
Honest Man. 
When retired to the vale of private life, he 
carried with him that republican 
simplicity of manners, and that 
unbending decision of character which had 
distinguished his military career. 
tincere in his friendships, aud 
inflexible in his principles, his death was a source 
of regret, not to those alone to whom 
he was connected by the ties of consanguinity, 
but to such as had felt the beneficence 
of a hand as open as the day to melting charity 
Stranger tread lightly on the 
ashes of the Soldier.” 


Cotuections or CayuGa Historrcan Socrery.—Number One. 8vo. 94 pp. 
Auburn, N. Y., 1879. he first number of the publications of the Cayuga 
Historical Society contains the Journal of Lieut. Johu L. Hardenbergh, of 
the Second New York Continental Regiment, from May Ist to October 3d, 
1779, in General Sullivan’s Campaign against the Western Indians. The 
introduction, maps, and notes are by Gen. John S. Clark, the biographical 
sketch of the author by the Rev. Charles Hawley, D.D., the President of 
the Society. In our last issue we printed a brief announcement of this 
work, and are now happy to call the attention of our readers to it once 
again. The Journal itself is full of interest, while the notes and maps with 
which it is accompanied greatly increase its value. We know of no publi- 
cation containing more accurate information regarding the names and locali- 
ties of the Indian towns in central New York than this, and have no doubt 
but that the small edition of two hundred and fifty copies will be speedily 
disposed of. ‘The price we believe is $2. 


Corrections 1x “Tue Founpinc or New Swepen.”— VOI. iii. p. 272, lines 
9 and 10 from the foot, for “ of swift war-chariots,” read from the swift war- 
chariot ; p. 273, lines 13 and 16, for “query. . . seeking,” read memoir. . . 
giving; p. 276, line 5 from the foot, for “ Dutch,” read German; p. 283, line 
10, for “author,” read writer; line 13, for “ true,” read real; line 4 from the 
foot, for “author,” read writer; line 3 from the foot, for “ writer,” read 
author; p. 399, lines 25 and 26, for “because . . . reason,” substitute in 
relation to the expeditions to America or otherwise; p. 403. line 16 from 
the foot, before “born,” insert possibly; p. 404, line 4, for “The new chief 
therefore,” read Besides, the new chief; p. 405, line 4, for “The Swedes hast- 
ened to buy once more,” read On this account the Swedes hastened to buy. 

G. B. K. 
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Tur Encravep Portraits oF WASHINGTON, with Noricks oF THE OrRIGI- 
NALS AND BRIEF BroGrapuical, SKETCHES OF THE Painters. By WIituiaM 
8S. Baker. Lindsay & Baker, Philadelphia. 4to. pp. 212. Price $4. 

This volume is the first systematic attempt that has been made to give a 
list of the engraved portraits of Washington, and we very much doubt if it 
could have been prepared by a more competent person. Mr. Baker’s know- 
ledge of the art of engraving and of those who have followed it, especially in 
this country, is well kuown through his former works, “The Antiquity of 
Engraving and the Utility and Pleasure of Prints,” “ William Sharp, Eu- 
graver, and his Works,” and “ American Engravers and their Works.” 

A thoroughly careful and painstaking writer, Mr. Baker has spared no 
trouble to make his new book as complete as possible. The largest collec- 
tions of Washington Portraits in the country have been visited and examined 
with great care, and, while it is not to be expected that in an initiatory work 
of this kind there will not be some omissions, we are convinced the words 
“not mentioned in Baker” will hereafier be a guarantee for a degree of 
variety in a Washington print that will cause it to be especially prized. 

The plan of the book is to treat the works of each artist under a separate 
head; in this way a notice of all the pictures by Stuart, an account of the 
painter, and a list of the engravings in which he has been followed are brought 
together. ‘The order in which the headings are arranged is decided by the 
time that the artists had their first sittings. 

While Mr. Baker’s volume is an interesting addition to what we already 
have regarding Washington and will be frequently consulted by the general 
reader, it is from the collectors of Washington Portraits that he will receive 
the warmest thanks. ‘They have now for the first time the means of giving 
an intelligible arrangement to their prints which will add greatly to the 
value and interest of their collections. 

The volume is beautifully printed by the Collins Printing House, on 
handsome laid paper. 


ATLAS OF DeLAwarE County, PennsyivantA, Containing Nineteen Maps 
exhibiting the Karly Grants and Patents, compiled from Official Records ; 
together with a History of the Land Titles in the County. By Bensamin 
H. Sairn. Philadelphia, 1880. 

It affords us great pleasure to announce the appearance of the book, the 

ublication of which was heralded on the cover of the last number of the 
Magoaztne. Mr. Smith’s Atlas forms the first attempt accurately to locate 
the lands of the primitive settlers of a whole county in Pennsylvania, and 
must, therefore, constitute an era in the works of historians and geographers 
of our State. It is, also, a worthy companion to the well-known, most ex- 
cellent History of Delaware County, written by Mr. Smith’s honored father, 
Dr. George Smith. Indeed, the little “ Map of Early Settlements,” at the 
end of the latter, is but a prelude and promise of this exceedingly complete 
and valuable work. Peculiar interest pertains to the Atlas from the fact 
that it embraces the portion of our Commonwealth first occupied by Euro- 
peans, and displays the sites, not only of the very numerous tracts of land 
taken up by English and Welsh settlers under grants of William Penn, but 
also of those of the earlier colonists and residents on the Delaware, the 
ancient Dutch and Swedes. The Map of Tinicum, with its adjacent islands 
and creeks, merits special attention ; and no part of the book attests more 
truly the competency of the author, or exhibits greater proof of his exhaustive 
and laborious research than the maps of Upland and Chester Township. The 
“ History of the Land Titles,” which precedes the charts, is very instructive, 
and contains new and important information. It is followed by a “ Synopsis 
of the Land Grants in Delaware County,” which begins with that of ‘Tini- 
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cum from Queen Christina to Governor Printz, Nov. 6, 1643, and comprises 
many patents from Governors Nicolls, Lovelace, and Andros, acting for the 
Duke of York (including a list of surveys made by order of Upland Court) ; 
gives a full list of deeds of lease and release from William Peun, and one of 
patents from William Penn and his heirs; and concludes with nine patents 
granted between 1780 and 1856 by authority of our Commonwealth. ‘These 
are all carefully indexed, as well as the names upon the maps. One feature 
of the latter, which adds materially to the value of the Atlas, is the delinea- 
tion of the modern roads, railroads, streets, and water-courses; this will 
enable the merest tyro in topography to compare present property lines with 
the first surveys, and will aid the genealogist to determine the bounds of 
aucestral Jands with considerable accuracy. The advantages lawyers and 
conveyancers will derive from the Atlas we.need not indicate. The work is 
finely printed, and the engraving of the maps artistically executed, a delicate 
coloring marking the tracts, which assists the eye and pleases the taste. 
The mounting of the sheets by attachment at the middle renders the book 
more durable, and convenient to hold. ‘ 


Queries. 


Portraits OF OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTION FROM PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
editors of the Penna. Archives, second series, have ready for immediate 
publication, the two volumes relative to the officers and men from Pennsyl- 
vania, who served in the war of the Revolution. It is desirable to illustrate 
the voluines with as many portraits of the officers of the line as can be 
obtained. Portraits are accessible of St. Clair, Wayne, Miles, Hand, Har- 
mer, Irwin, Mifflin, John Cadwalader, and a few others, but it is not known 
if any exist of Generals John Armstrong, James Potter, James Irvine, 
Daniel Roberdeau, and Wm. Thompson; of Colonels John Shee, Robert 
Magaw, Samuel Y. Atlee, James Chambers, John Philip De Ilaas, Walter 
Stewart, Francis Johnston, Thomas Proctor, Richard Humpton, William 
Butler, Richard Butler, Thomas Craig, Caleb North, Thomas Hartley, 
Stephen Moylan, and others. The descendants of these brave officers will con- 
fer a favor if they make a rigid search for portraits of them, and send for- 
ward photograph copies of such to Mr. F. D. Stone, Librarian of the Penna. 
Hist. Society, 820 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 


Captain WitttamM Martin.—What is known by the readers of “The 
Penna. Mag.” concerning the life, parentage, education, and nationality of 
Captain William Martin, who commanded the Pennsylvania Artillery during 
the Revolutionary War? see Saffell’s Records, p. 484. J. H. M. 


Earty Eprtion or tut Prayer Boox.—Have any of the readers of the 
Magazine ever met with the following? “The Family Prayer Book —Con- 
taining Morning and Evening Prayers—For families and private persons—To 
which are annexed directions for a devout and decent behaviour in the pub- 
lick worship of God, more particularly in the use of the Common Prayers 
appointed by the Church of England together with the Church Catechism. 
Collected and published chiefly of the Episcopal Congregation of Lancaster 
and Pequea and Carnarvan. Ephrata (Printed for T. Barton) 1767.” 

F. D.S. 
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Coronet Tuomas Butier.—Can any one inform me of the existence of a 
portrait of Colonel Thomas Butler, who was born in Pennsylvania ii 1754, 
aud was the Major communding a battalion from Carlisle in Gibson’s Regi- 
ment of Maj.-Gen. Butler’s division, and twice wounded while under Gen. St. 
Clair, in battle with the Miami Indians in 1791? He was afterwards appointed 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant of the 4th U.S. Infantry, and died in 1805. He 
was brother of Maj.-Gen. Richard Butler, who was killed by the Miamis in 
1791. I would also like to know of a picture of Robert Purdy, born in 
Pennsylvania, Col. of 4th U. S. Infantry 1812, and from 1820 to 1828 U. S. 
Marshall of West Tennessee. Also one of Alexander Cummings, of Peun- 
sylvania, who was Colonel of the 4th U.S. Infantry in 1839, and died ia 
N. Y. City, 31st of January, 1842. 

Fort Fetterman, Wyoming. WW... 


JournaL or Aaron Wricnt.—In the Historical Magazine for July, 
1862, a correspondent, J. B. R. of Washington City, D. C., furnishes certain 
extracts from a MS. journal of Aaron Wright, June 29, 1775, to July 4, 
1776. As Aaron Wright was a member of Captain Lowdin’s company, one 
of the first enlisted for the War of the Revolution, everything connected 
with its history is extremely valuable. In whose possession is this diary, 
and can it be obtained for publication and connection with a History of 
Colonel Win. Thompson’s Battalion ? W. UH. Kane. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION TO RATIFY THE FEDERAL 
ConstitutTion.—This body which assembled at Philadelphia on the 20th of 
November, 1787, kept full minutes of its proceedings. As these are not to 
be found among the archives of the State, it may be possible they are in pos- 
session of the descendants of the officers of that body, or of some association. 
Who can furnish any information which may lead to their discovery ? 

W. iH. E. 


Ranxrn.—When and where did Colonel William R. Rankin, of York 
County, die? lam under the impression he died in England, but every 
inquiry has failed to elicit information thereof. W. H. E. 


Rosert Ciark, SuRvEYOR-GENERAL OF Maryianp.—What is known of 
the family and descendants of Robert Clark, “ his lordship’s Surveyor-Gen 
eral of the Province” in 1652 ? 7, =. Mm 


Replies, 


Monument T0 Gen. Montcomery (vol. iii. 234, 473).--The information 
desired by your correspondent, T. H. M., is contained in the following mem- 
oranda. 

I. On motion of Charles De Witt a delegate from New York, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution were passed by the United States Congress, 
June Ist, 1784. “Whereas, on the 25th day of January, 1776, Congress 
did resolve, that a monument be procured at Raris. or any other place in 
France, with an inscription sacred to the memory of General Montgomery ; 
which in consequence thereof, was procured and sent to the care of Mr. 
Hewes, in North Carolina, and is now supposed to be in the care of his 
executors: Resolved, that the executors of Joseph Hewes, Esq., or the per- 
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son in whose hands the monument is, be requested to deliver the same to 
the order of the Superintendent of Finance, to be transported to the city of 
New York, to be erected in such part of the State of New York, as the 
Legislature thereof may judge proper ; and that the expense accruing thereon, 
be paid by the United States of America. 

lI. November 26th, 1784, the Legislature of New York Resolved, that the 
monument by the United States in Congress assembled, ordered to be erected 
to the memory of Major-General Montgomery, be erected in the city of New 
York, and atsuch particular place as the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty 
of the said city, in Common Council convened, shall appoint, and that his 
Excellency the Covernor, be requested to transmit to Timothy Pickering, 
Esq., who is charged with the superintendence thereof, a copy of this reso- 
lution. 

III. Extract of a letter from Richard Dobbs Spaight, member of Con- 
gress from North Carolina, dated New York, March 10, 1785, to James 
Iredell at Edenton, N. C. Mrs. Montgomery, the widow of the late General 
of that name, requested me to write to some of my acquaintances in Edenton, 
to know what had become of the statute (I believe it is) that was ordered 
by Congress to be erected to his memory; it was sent from France to Eden- 
ton, and lodged in the hands of Messrs. Hewes, Smith, and Allen; an order 
from Congress passed at Annapolis for its being sent thence to this city. 
Shall I take the liberty of requesting you to make the inquiry, and to in- 
form me of the result ? 

IV. The New York City records has the following entry under date of 
April 3, 1787. Mr. Mayor laid before the Board a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate and Assembly dated the 26th November, 1784, which was read, 
purporting “that the monument by the United States in Congress assem- 
bled ordered to be erected to the memory of Major-General Montgomery, be 
erected in the city of New York at such particular place as the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty of the said city, in Common Council convened, 
shall appoint,” and Mr. Mayor observed to the Board that the respect due 
to the memory of that great soldier and patriot, demanded the first attention 
of the Board to the fixing on a suitable place in this city for the erecting of 
the said monument, aid that the same be put up without delay. The Board 
thereupon proceeded to the consideration of a place for erecting the monu- 
ment, and the frone of St. Paul's Church in this city was unanimously agreed 
to be the most proper place. 

And thereupon it was ordered that a committee be appointed to consult 
with the church wardens and vestrymen of the Episcopal Church on the 
subject, and if approved of by them, that the committee take, order, and 
direct the said monument to be properly erected accordingly. Ordered that 
Aldermen Gilbert, Bayard, and Hazard, and Messrs. Van Zandt, and Van 
Dyck, be the committee, and that the Mayor be requested to advise and 
assist the committee in the business. 


New York City. W. K. 


Monument to Generat Montcomery (vol. iii. pp. 234, 473).—I now have 
one of the French engravings referred to by Franklin in his letters to John 
Jay of 4th of October, 1779, and to Robert R. Livingston, Montgomery’s 
brother-in-law, of 12th of August, 1782, and one of which he inclosed in each 
of those letters. Franklin in the latter says “it was intended to be fixed 
against a wall in the State House of Philadelphia.” And this intention the 
engraver has expressed at the foot of the plate in the following lines :— 

“Ce Mouument a été ordonné par les Treize Etats unis Americaines et 
dirigé par Benjamin Franklin pour servir de Tombeau A Richard de Mont- 
gomery, Major Général tué au Siege de Quebec le 31 Dec 1775, Agé de 

VoL. Iv.—9 
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38 ans, pour étel placé dans la grande salle on se tieunent les Etats Gene- 
raux 4 Philadelphie.” 

Franklin says “ the inscription in the engraving is not on the monument, 
it was merely the fancy of the engraver.” ‘This reads as follows :— 

A LA GLOIRE DE 
Richard de Montgomery Major General des 
Armées des Etats units Americains tué au Siege 
de Quebec le 31 Decembre 1775, agé de 38 ans. 

It was doubtless Franklin’s suggestion that the plinth was left blank “ to 
receive such inscription as the Congress should think proper.” ‘The engraver 
was A. de St. Aubin. 

Gen. Montgomery’s age is here stated to be 38 years, while the inscrip- 
tion on the monument itself gives it 37 years, while in fact he had just com- 
pleted his 39th year, his birth being on 2d of December, 1736. (N. Y. 
Genealogical and Biographical Record, vol. ii. p. 129.) T. H. M. 


Masor Jonn Wuite (vol. ii. p. 236, 359).—In Humphrey’s Pennsylvania 
Ledger, Nov. 19, 1777, I find the following: “From a rebel paper pub- 
lished at Baltimore, we learn that Colonel John White, late of this city, 
and Colonel Edward Sherburne, Aids-de-camp to General Sullivan, are both 
dead of the wounds they received in the battle of Germantown. C. R. H. 


Townsend Waite (vol. iii. p. 235, 360).—T. H. M. is mistaken regarding 
the Ann White, daughter of ‘Townsend White, who married William Con- 
stable. The one he mentions died young. It was a third daughter, also 
Ann, born 1762, who married Constable. E. B. 


Earry Recorps or Pirrssurcs. Huca McSwiye(vol. ii. p. 303).—We 
have received from Mr. Isaac Craig the following letter regarding one of 
the persons mentioned in the list of inhabitants of Pittsburgh in 1760. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa., Feb. 24, 1880. 

Dear Sir: I send herewith a story of Hugh McSwine, who is mentioned 
in Pa. Magazine, vol. ii. 303. I am informed that it is from the pen of 
Rev. Joseph Doddridge. 

“ About this time [1757] Captain Jacobs, an Indian chief, and forty war- 
riors, made their appearance in the Cove, near Raystown, or Bedford, on 
their way to attack Fort Cumberland, expecting to be joined by others toa 
number sufficient to enable them to carry out their project. They killed 
and captured all the people at the little settlement of the Cove, and burned 
the houses. Hugh McSwine, one of the settlers, was absent from his home, 
and on his return, finding the ruin that had been wrought, started in pursuit 
and overtook the Indians. Jacobs declared him a spy and made him prisoner. 
With the Indians was a white man named Jackson, who was more blood- 
thirsty and villainous than his red comrades. McSwine and another prisoner 
were put in charge of Jackson and an Indian, while the rest of the party 
went in search of other settlers. Jackson and the Indian, with the prisoners, 
travelled all day, and in the evening stopped at a deserted cabin, where Mc- 
Swine was given an axe, and sent to cut wood for a fire. As soon as he got 
the axe, McSwine struck the Indian in the head with it and killed him, after 
which he turned upon Jackson, but that individual was too quick for him, 
and the result was a hand to handencounter. Both were powerful men, and 
the struggle was long and fierce, the other prisoner being so badly frightened 
that he gave no aid. McSwine finally got hold of the dead Indian’s gun, 
and succeeded in dispatching Jackson, after which he scalped him and the 
Indian, and started at once for Fort Cumberland, where he arrived the fol- 
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lowing evening, and warned Washington of the intended attack. Jacobs 
afterwards discovered the dead bodies of his friends, and finding the trail of 
the prisoners to lead towards Fort Cumberland, abandoned his intention of 
attacking it. McSwine was sent by Washington to Winchester, where he 
received a lieutenant’s commission. 

“ McSwine had numerous adventures with the savages afterwards, and was 
finally killed in a battle with them near Ligonier.” 

The date, 1757, is certainly erroneous, as Captain Jacobs was killed at 
Kittanning, in September, 1756, when Colonel Armstrong destroyed that 
place. There was an Indian raid in the spring of 1756, when they com- 
mitted several murders in the Little Cove, and in the region of Fort Cum- 
berland. McCord’s Fort in Conococheagua, was burned, and twenty-seven 

ersons were killed or captured ; they were pursued and overtaken at Sidling 
lill on the 12th of April, where an engagement took place in which a 
severe loss was sustained by the whites. From this it is probable that Mr. 
Swine’s adventure occurred in April, 1756. 
Very respectfully, Isaac Cralc. 


Apuerents To Grorce Kern (vol. ii. p. 472).—Morgan Edwards in his 
“Materials toward a History of the American Baptists” gives numerous ex- 
tracts from Baptist Records near Philadelphia. 

He says:—John Hart joined Keith’s separation in 1691 and in 1697, 
afterward becoming a preacher among them. 

Thomas Budd in 1691 signed a Confession of Faith of Keith’s followers, 
but afterwards joined the Baptists, and was a preacher among them. 

Gough, in his History of the Quakers, vol. ili. p. 506, says in 1696 George 
Hutchinson, with some others of the [George Keith’s] party attempted to 
disturb a meeting for worship at Burlington, during the yearly meeting held 
there. 

Smith in his Province of Pennsylvania, printed in Hazard’s Register, 
vol. vi. p. 301, says Robert Turner signed a paper with Keith in 1693, on 
behalf of Keith’s yearly meeting. 

Charles Read I have not traced. See Hazard’s Reg. vol. vi. p. 242, as to 
Francis Rawle giving judgment against Keith for denying words spoken by 
him. In Gwyned Monthly Meeting Book under date of 1st mo. 29, 1715, 
there is a minute which states that Plymouth Township was originally pur- 
chased and settled about 1685 by James Fox, Richard Gove, Francis Kawle, 
John Chelson, and some other Friends from Plymouth, Old England. who 
kept a meeting for worship there for a time, but afterward removed to Phila- 
del phia, selling to other settlers. See 4th vol. of The Friend, p. 286. 

W. K. 


Natronauity oF Ropert Furrton (vol. iii. pp. 356-474).—I made another 
search among the records in Lancaster with the hope of finding some data 
which might throw a little light upon the family of Robert Fulton the father 
of the inventor 

I find the name of Robert Fulton among the freeholders and carried upon 
the assessment list for Little Brittain Township, up to, and including the 
year 1771. He was taxed for 350 acres. I presume from subsequent data 
that Mr. Fulton returned to Lancaster Borough during the year 1771 or 
early part of the year 1772, and resumed his trade of Tailoring. The only 
paper now on file in the Register’s Office is a letter from Mary Fulton re- 
nouncing letters of Administration on the Estate of Robert Fulton, deceased 
dated September 16, 1774, in favor of Henry Helm of Lancaster Borough. 

Charles Hall, the commissioner for the sale of confiscated lands, and 
Samuel Boyd went on Helm’s Bond. 


’ 
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In the same year Mr. Helm came into court and represented that by 
indenture dated July 6, 1772, Alexander Scott and Isaac Sidwell, the then 
overseers of the poor of Little Brittain Township, did put Samuel Chapman, 


a poor boy aged 9 years, of said township, apprentice to Robert Fulton of 


Lancaster Borough, to learn the art and mystery of the tailor trade. He 
was to teach him to read and write and the first five rules of arithmetic. 

The administrator in his petition alleged that he had made an effort to 
get Chapman bound to other parties, and failed to find a master. That the 
estate had no funds to keep said apprentice, and the court ordered his dis- 
charge. I infer that Robert Fulton became stranded among the then 
barren hills of Little Brittain Township and returned to Lancaster, and 
resumed his trade with the hope of building up a competency again. 

Mary Fulton, the widow, very likely bound her sons to trades, but it is a 
very difficult thing to find the indentures, as they are not on file or on record. 
Like the mother of Gen. Simon Cameron, who was left with a large family 
of boys to provide for and educate, she was no doubt equal to the situation 
and gave them an education and provided them with places, and a master 
who was as kind to them as a father. Samue. Evans. 

Columbia, Pa., Dec. 9, 1879. 


Poems or Aquita Ross (vol. iii. p. 114).—The following is from the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette of August 27th, 1741. 


Just PusiisHED. 


Poems on several Occastons, by Aquita Rose: To which is prefixed, 
Some other Pieces writ to him, and to his Memory after his Decease. Col- 
lected and published by his Son Joseph Rose, of Philadelphia. Philadel 
: Printed and Sold at the New Printing-Office, near the Market 

rice One Shilling. W. K. G. 
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